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The Challenge of the Union 


By Wr.11amM Green 


ANY friends and critics of the trade union movement have not under- 
M stood why it has remained undisturbed by recent enthusiasm for 
employe representation plans. Repeatedly it has been asserted that 

the development is a “challenge” to trade unionism. Probably it was so 


intended but the facts show that the trade umidh is the ie 
oth 


any intrinsic authority to challenge the introdtctien of any ciple 
of organization in the field of industrial relations. 

There are only two fundamental classes of employes’ organizations— 
one based upon the negative factor of passiye/submission to authority and 
the other on the active factor of initiative and self-direction. Employe 
representation plans imposed by the management belong to the first group 
and trade unions (employe representation developed by the workers) belong 
to the second. 

Many forms have been developed varying from elaborate systems 
modeled after our federal government with senate and houses of representa- 
tives, etc., to shop committees to deal with industrial disputes with pro- 
visions for appealing undecided problems. 

These employe representation proposals are a significant industrial 
development representing as they do recognition on the part of employers 
of the desirability and necessity for an organization among wage earners as 
the basis for the maintenance of working relations conducive to best produc- 
tion results. 

The American labor movement takes considerable pride in the tribute 
to the soundness of our contention that labor must be organized, even though 
we have condemned the principle upon which employe representation plans 
are based. We have been criticized for our stand by some who thought we 
were contending over names rather than issues. Quite the contrary—we are 
contending for a principle of vital importance. In plain English, employe 
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representation means “company union.” In other words, it is a substitute 
for unionism. at 

The very circumstance that “company unions” have been heralded 
most by those companies that have most vigorously opposed trade unions 
is in itself evidence that the development is entirely external to the labor 
movement and in opposition to it. 

The first of the employee representation plans was instituted by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company after a terrible strike in 1913 which, 
because it was nothing less than civil war, shocked the whole country and 
focused national discussion upon the unwholesomeness of conditions that 
bred such strife. 

There has just been published a study of that plan and its operation— 
Employes’ Representation in Coal Mines, by Ben M. Selekman and Mary 
Van Kleeck—a volume in the Industrial Relations Series of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. The study was carefully made and facts painstakingly 
verified; the report and conclusions developed with deliberation and patient 
tracing of tendencies. 

The study shows that the employe representation plan has not taken 
root in the industrial life of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and become 
a real economic agency; the men do not voluntarily take part in the election 
of their ‘‘representatives”; few difficulties are referred to the council for ad- 
justment; men do not expect or get from their “representatives” mainte- 
nance of rights or increasing benefits; not even wages or hours are determined 
by these agents. 

In the first place it isn’t their organization but is the instrumentality of 
the company with which it originated and which in reality controls it. It 
gives the workers no guarantee of stability of employment if they manifest 
any initiative for self-interest or on behalf of their group even as prescribed 
by the company. Are there many employes who care to carry an issue 
over the heads of a superintendent or foreman? The report points out this 
significant fact: 

“ . . ‘that the employes’ representatives are ill prepared to be advocates for the 
miners was pointed out by a number of men. They explained that they had to work 
hard in the mines; many of them were uneducated; they had no time to read. What 
match were they for the educated, experienced executives of the company before whom 
they must advocate the interests of the men?” 

This company union is an anaemic organization without funds and with- 
out experienced and self-directing officials. The job of representing a group 
and promoting their interests requires experience, education and character. 
In a very real sense it is a technical calling. With trained men in charge 
of the collective affairs of the wage earners and the backing of a union treasury 
the trade union can function quite independently of the wishes of the employer 
which does not necessarily mean contrary to the best interests of the industry. 

The final chapter of the study with the suggestive title, ‘An Incomplete 
Experiment,” contains the following expressions of opinion upon the plan: 


“The purpose of the company to treat its employes well has had tangible evidence in 
housing, medical work, safety inspection, schools, club houses, and facilities for recrea- 
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tion. The advantages of democratic procedure and its feasibility in industrial manage- 
ment are recognized by the company in the provisions for committees on which em- 
ployes are represented. Employes’ representatives have had an advisory relationship 
to all of these phases of living conditions, but they are not given responsibility or authority 
for decisions. Officials of the company may decide any question without consulting 
committees or employes’ representatives.” 

As to the success of the plan in industrial matters the report finds: 

“Through the Joint Committees on Industrial Cooperation and Conciliation, and 
through employes’ representatives, provision is also made for hearing any grievances 
by an employe or a group of employes on any subject affecting his living or working 
conditions. This joint committee is, also, the one to which any difference not satisfac- 
torily adjusted otherwise may be referred by the president on his own initiative or at 
the request of employes’ representatives. The company and employes must be equally 
represented when action on a dispute of this kind is taken, and the decision of the majority 
is binding. These provisions, however, all relate to the settlement of grievances. They 
do not insure a share in determining conditions before grievances occur, and hence, per- 
chance, preventing them. Nor do they insure any share in determining standards for 
the industry as a whole.” 

As to the determination of national standards in the industry, the 
report points out that this is entirely outside of the scope of the employe 
representatives: 

“Basic wage rates have not been within the scope of negotiations through the plan. 
Competitors’ rates are accepted by the company as its own, and nowhere is the ‘com- 
petitor’ defined. In practice this has meant accepting the rates agreed upon between 
the United Mine Workers of America and the operators of the Central Competitive 
Field, except during 1921, when wages were reduced 30 per cent below those of that 
field because of reductions in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and some other eastern 
districts which are for the most part unorganized.” 

Not only has the company manifested dependence on the union as a 
stabilizing force, but the employes of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
responded in 1919 to the strike call of the miners’ union. 

“Every time they respond in this way to a strike call they demonstrate their sense 

of dependence upon the union to protect them by uniting miners together in the industry.” 

From this study it is evident that the employe representation plan, or 
company union, lacks the vigor that comes from independence. Nor do its 
proponents claim for it any large scope of action. The main achievements 
attributed to it are: Restoration of personal relations between management 
and employed, and the development of shop committees to consider problems 
arising out of the work of the shop. 

Let us briefly consider these two points to see whether the new agency 
has any advantage over the union. It is true that the company union does 
set up personal relations—but is there a constructive advantage in just 
personal relations? Would not the whole collective undertaking of produc- 
tion benefit more by setting up functional relationship through which vital 
problems of work could be adjusted? By dealing with the union developed 
by the miners in accord with their needs, the problems and their capacities, 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company would be dealing with the only agency 
with intrinsic authority to represent the men in the determination of wages 
and to participate in the problems of the industry. as a stabilizing constructive 
force. In conformity to the law of associated activity wage earners form 
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unions. The unions humanize relations between management and employed 
and develop opportunities for cooperation rather than rest content with just 
personal relations. 

The union is the natural response of a group of working people to prob- 
lems and conditions of daily life and work. 

Wherever groups of people engage in a common undertaking, organiza- 
tion develops. It normally develops out of the experience of the group, has 
to do with the common interest and is directed and managed by the group. 
So in every kind of human activity we find organized activities of groups. 
Some are ephemeral; others last through centuries. The latter have their 
roots in a vital human need. So it is to be expected that we find organiza- 
tions in industry. 

In the middle ages there were the merchants’ guilds and the journeymen’s 
guilds; now we have the trade associations, the bankers’ associations, tech- 
nical societies, the trade unions. Functionally, all are essentially the same— 
to promote a definite sphere of human progress and to serve as the trustees 
of the information represented in that activity. 

As to the second point, that employe representation organized for a 
specific industry can render a more constructive industrial service than is 
performed by unions; that, too, loses.impressiveness when we consider what 
shop committees formed under union direction have been able to accomplish 
where unions have been permitted to develop a constructive program. The 
union must first safeguard the rights of the workers through collective bar- 
gaining in order to establish a basis for the development of reciprocal duties 
in making work more efficient and in finding better methods. This is the 
sort of thing that is now being done by trade unions on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and by the metal workers in shipbuilding plants and with a 
success that could not be achieved by an artificial agency. Trade unions 
do not oppose shop committees when those committees are of their own 
making and which they control. 

The study of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company unions suggests that 
employe representation progress is a challenge to the trade union. Quite 
the contrary is in accord with the facts as disclosed. The company union 
functions only under the protecting shadow of the trade union. The trade 
union—the bona fide union—challenges the authenticity of the artificial 
creation, the employe representation. 

Nor can the employe representation plan gain authority and effective- 
ness by linking up groups coextensively with the industry. The company 
union that would do the work of the real union must be born again and this 
time of the spirit and will of those it would serve. The union must be the 
authoritative agency of the workers’ group in production if it is to become 
the agency by which the workers assume with management reciprocal 
responsibilities for the advancement of industry. 

The chief obstacle to the development of a constructive industrial 
relation between the American labor movement and industrial managements 
is refusal by the latter to enter into collective agreements with trade unions. 
Experimentation with employe representation plans only delays progress. 
Eventually trade unions—why not now? 





The Old—The New 


By Franz Durry 
General Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; Vice-President, American 
Federation of Labor 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HEN the news contained in the four words, “Sam Gompers is 

W dead,”’ flashed over the wires Saturday morning, December 13, 

1924, it was a surprise and a shock to the members of organized 

labor the world over. From all sources came expressions of sorrow and 

regret. Even those who had no particular love for him were kind enough 

to hold their peace. In the presence of death friends mourned and enemies 
forgave. 

The President of the United States regretted his passing; Congress 
and the Senate acknowledged the loss sustained; Ambassador Jusserand 
of France, in presenting regrets of his government to the Executive Council, 
after the body had arrived at the A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C., 
said: 

The American Federation, the United States, the generality of laborers 
throughout the world have suffered a great loss in the person of that great citizen, 
Sam Gompers. A man of wisdom, of force, of conscience inaccessible to fear, 
he devoted to the welfare of labor his whole life, never allowing questions not 
really connected with that one to interfere and retard progress. A true liberal, 
he loved justice and hated tyranny under whatever form. 

Friend and foe alike felt the loss keenly and would willingly have him 
back if they could, but the die was cast—he was gone forever from our 
midst. 

I knew him well, perhaps better than a great many. I was closely 
and intimately connected and associated with him for over a quarter of a 
century.. As a vice-president of the American Federation of Labor for 
the past eleven years, I should know the man. We were pals and chums 
and even as such disagreed sometimes over policies rather than principles, 
but that did not dampen our friendship for one another in the least. As 
proof of this, at the twenty-fourth annual convention of the A. F. of L., 
held in November, 1904, in San Francisco, Calif., I nominated him for 
president of the American Federation of Labor for the coming term, and in 
doing so referred to him as “my friend, my fighting friend—Sam Gompers.” 

I can say conscientiously and without fear of contradiction that his 
heart and soul were wrapped up in the A. F. of L., in its growth and progress, 
its development and advancement. No wonder, for he was one of its 
founders and its president for forty-three years. 

Day and night, year in and year out, he willingly gave the best that 
was in him to make it not only the greatest organization in America, but 
the greatest and best organization of labor in the world, and he lived to see 
that accomplished. 

He was an idealist, a devtenne. Sometimes when looking at him I 


wondered if he were not trying to pierce the future and see what lay in 
(165) 
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store for us. Be that as it may, he tried his best to put his ideals and dreams 


into practice. 

He was the best known labor leader in the world, a deep thinker, an 
able orator, a clear writer, a lover of humanity. 

The earnestness and devotion of the man to the labor movement can 
best be told in his. reply to the addresses of welcome given at the last con- 
vention held in El Paso, Texas, in November, 1924, After speaking of the 
early efforts of labor to organize a national union, he said: 

In 1886 a national labor conference was called. This time it was designated 
a tra~e union conference to be composed of representatives of trade unions and to 
consider trade union problems. The deliberations of that conference resulted in 
the formation of our present American Federation of Labor with which the oid 
Federation of Trades and Labor Unions was merged. This new federation 
recognized only the trade union card as a credential and proposed to deal pri- 
marily with economic problems. It was an organization that had no power 
and no authority except of a voluntary character. It was a voluntary coming 
together of unions with common needs and common aims. That feeling of 
mutuality has been a stronger bond of union than could be welded by any auto- 
cratic authority. Guided by voluntary principles our Federation has grown 
from a weakling into the strongest, best organized labor movement of all the 
world. : 

So long as we have held fast to voluntary principles and have been actuated 
and inspired by the spirit of service, we have sustained our forward progress and 
we have made our labor movement something to be respected and accorded a 
place in the councils of our Republic. Where we have blundered into trying to 
force a policy or a decision, even though wise and right, we have impeded, if not 
interrupted, the realization of our own aims. 

Men and women of our American trade movement, I feel that I have earned 
the right to talk plainly with you. Asthefonly delegate to the first Pittsburgh con- 
vention who has stayed with the problems of our movement through to the present 
hour, as one who with clean hands and with singleness of purpose has tried to 
serve the labor movement honorably and in a spirit of consecration to the cause 
of humanity, I want to urge devotion to the fundamentals of human liberty— 
the principles of voluntarism. No lasting gain has ever come from compulsion. 
If we seek to force, we but tear apart that which, united, is invincible. 


Did he sense the end when he said in that same address: 


Events of recent months made me keenly aware that the time is not far 
distant when I must lay down my trust for others to carry forward. When one 
comes to close grips with the eternal things, there comes a new sense of relative 
values and the less worthy things lose significance. As I review the events of my 
sixty years of contact with the labor movement and as I survey the problems of 
today and study the opportunities of the future, I want to say to you, men and 
women of the American labor movement, do not reject the cornerstone upon 
which labor’s structure has been builded—but base your all upon voluntary 
principles and illumine your every problem by consecrated devotion to that 
highest of all purposes—human well-being in the fullest, widest, deepest sense. 


In nominating him at the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, President Perkins of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union, said: 


Labor is just as severe as any other association in its demand that its leader- 
ship shall come with clean hands and possessed of the highest type of necessary 
qualifications to successfully lead in our great movement for the benefit and 
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welfare of human kind. Happily, on this occasion, we have with us a man who 
has measured up to the highest possible standard that labor or any other asso- 
ciation may require of its leadership, one who has been tried and never found 
wanting, one who, by his experience, keen mind and well-known characteristics, 
possesses in the highest degree, character, judgment and courage. 

I am sure that every delegate to this convention will not only be glad to 
again proffer to him the position he now holds, but to say to him that our only 
regret on this particular occasion is that we can not give more. Possessing 
every requirement that makes for success, I am justified in nominating as Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor our venerable and beloved leader, 
Samuel Gompers. 

Delegate Fitzpatrick, of the American Artists Federation, seconded 


the nomination in one of the most eloquent and brilliant speeches ever 
delivered at an A. F. of L. convention. I quote only the salient points of 


that speech: 





There are things which a man can do, and in the doing of them bring honor 
to another. There are things which a man can do, and in the doing of them 
bring honor to himself. It is this latter thought which comes to me as I arise 
to second the nomination of Samuel Gompers for the Presidency of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

It is a privilege and an honor which I deeply esteem, I, relatively a raw re- 
cruit in the labor movement, to rise and pay my respects to the veteran com- 
mander who, for almost half a century has so ably, so zealously and so successfully 
led the army of workers who have been fighting for the betterment, the progress, 
the happiness of every man andjwoman in this or any other country who earns 
his or her bread by the sweat of their brow. 

It would be impertinence in me to try to tell all you men who have grown 
old in the service of the workers what kind of a man Sam Gompers is; it would 
be an impertinence for me to tell you men who have marched side by side with 
him all these long years, who have endured with him the heat of the day and the 
labor thereof, what kind of a leader of men and what kind of a comrade he is, and 
if I do not launch into any eulogy of Sam, it is not because he does not deserve 
it, but because in the eyes and the hearts of the men and women with whom he 
has been associated for fifty years he needs no eulogy. 

But there are one or two things which I am sure you will agree with me 
deserve to be recalled and to be remembered where Sam is concerned. In this 
age of growing and insidious menace it is well for us to remember that the man 
who for so long has borne the burden of the leadership of the American Federation 
of Labor may have had his faults, may have been obliged, in the interests of the 
great movement at large, to make certain internal compromises which are neces- 
sary in the success of any universal movement; but it is true—and I am sure there 
is no one, including his most bitter enemies, who can ever say that any selfish or 
material consideration has ever affected Samuel Gompers when it was a question 
of the essential movement and what it involves. 

Two characteristics men admire, honesty and courage, and Sam has them 
both. 

But if, in the course of nature, the finger of Time writes “exit” for Sam, we 
who have been associated with him can, in the face of all the world, say: ‘“Take 
him, all in all, he was a man. We shall not look upon his like again.” 


Needless to say, Sam was elected unanimously. 
In his closing address to the convention he said: 


We shall never stop. Some of us may and will pass over to the Great Beyond, 
but there are others who will rise and take our places and do as well, if not better, 


than we have done. 
Sam Gompers, your race is run; your lamp of life is extinguished, but 
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your good deeds shall live and redound to your glory and fame, when princes 
and lords are no more and statesmen are forgotten. We respect and honor 
you for the great work you have done, for the sacrifices you have made, 
for the legacy you left us, for the time you so earnestly, devotedly and 
willingly spent in our behalf. 
The tomb now enshrouds him; let him rest in peace— 
“and sleep in the shade 

Where in glory and honor his relics are laid. 

Sad, silent and dark be the tears that we shed, 

As the night dew that falls on the grass o’er his head. 

But the night dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 

Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps; 

And the tear that we shed, though in silence it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our souls.” 


WILLIAM GREEN 


William Green, the coal miner, is the new president of the American 
Federation of Labor. I have been closely associated with him for many 
years. As a vice-president of the American Federation of Labor I sat 
with him on the Executive Council for eleven years and discussed and 
debated the problems affecting labor. I have had ample time and opportunity 
to study the man and observe him in action. 

Like his predecessor, he is cool, level-headed, far-seeing, conservative, 
kind, yet aggressive. He is a staunch supporter of the principles and policies 
of the American Federation of Labor, a foe to radicalism, a fighter against 
injustice and wrong, a bitter opponent of tyranny in any form. 

International President, John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Workers 
of America can, perhaps, better speak for him than any other man. In 
nominating him as third vice-president of the A. F of L. at the forty-fourth 
annual convention, held in El Paso, Texas, last November, he said: 

I need not in this convention extol the virtues or accomplishments of William 
Green, the secretary-treasurer of our great international organization, because 
many of you have learned to know him through years of attendance at these 
conventions and have for him that deep affection as a trade unionist in which 
he is held by his colleagues in his own organization. . 

Suffice it is to say that we who work with him—and we perhaps know him 
best—have come to have a most profound: admiration for his capabilities as an 
officer, for his fealty to the ideals of the trade union movement, for his stalwart 
characteristics as a citizen of our country, and for the great good he has been able 
to perform in the trade union movement and in the civic councils of our nation. 
I take great pleasure in presenting for the consideration of this convention the 
name of William Green as third vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

It is a pleasure to record that through the esteem and admiration in 
which he was held, he was unanimously elected. 

After the funeral of his predecessor he was elected without opposition 
by the Executive Council to the presidency of the American oe of 
Labor, and in accepting that office, said: 


By your action you have conferred upon me a very great honor. It is the 
climax to a life of service beginning in the coal mines to the acceptance of the 
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highest honor that the workers of America can confer upon me. I deeply appre- 
ciate it. There come occasions in men’s lives when the lips can not express the 
feelings and emotions of the heart and I can truthfully say to you this is one of 
those occasions. I know that these last days have been tragic days for every 
member of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. We 
have been called upon to mourn the departure of—I think—the greatest labor 
leader the world has ever produced. Our hearts have been torn with sorrow 
because of his passing and along with that we have been face to face with the 
performance of a solemn duty and the discharge of a very great responsibility. 
I know your hearts and minds have been wrestling with conflicting emotions and 
clashing opinions. I have experienced that to an unusual degree and my personal 
experience must have been the experience of every member of this Executive 
Council. Friendships formed through years of service, attachments that can 
not be lightly broken, all of these have entered into the experiences we have under- 
gone when these conflicting emotions of the heart and mind have clashed with 
each other. Many times we have been inspired to follow the feelings of our 
heart, but when the great interests of this Federation of Labor come before us 
we find that the love and affection we have foreach other must be subordinated 
and our stern duty must be performed. 

I have not been unconscious of the fact that for some time men have been 
saying very kind and friendly things about me; it has come to me through sources 
of information that have been indisputable, and yet when these things came to 
me, I have been wondering like Shakespeare in Hamlet—‘‘whether it is better to 
bear the troubles I now have or fly to those I know not of’’—because it is a great 
responsibility to assume the mantle of leadership of this great organization. It 
is a momentous decision. I recall another occasion when I was elected the 
president of the Ohio Senate and called to leadership in a great legislative body. 
I felt the weight of responsibility very greatly. However, the decision ‘Has been 
made and I accept with feelings of very deep appreciation the honor you have 
conferred upon me and I shall serve in the best manner of which I am capable. 

Another thing, by this action I sever my connection with men with whom I 
have worked in the cause I love, the men of the mines. It is not an easy thing to 
sever this relationship, personal and official, and I have been wondering whether 
I should or whether I should not. 

Now, my friends, here we are taking up the work of this American Federa- 
tion of Labor, holding aloft the torch the great leader laid down, leading a great 
army of men filled with hopes and aspirations, and I say out of the depths of my 
heart that if ever there was man called to leadership who needed the support 
and help of his associates it is I on this occasion. I covet your sympathy, support 
and advice. I shall lead as best I can and serve as best I can and if there ever 
comes a time when the sentiment of the organized workers seems to demand that 
a change should take place, I shall retire gracefully, feeling that the honors that have 
been conferred upon me are all that any human being can rightfully ask. I say these 
things from the earnestness of my soul. I want you to believe every word I 
utter. I shall confer with you upon everything that affects the interests of the 
American Federation of Labor. I want you to be candid with me and I will be 
candid with you. In that way I want to build up a great movement of men 
having trust and confidence in each other, assuming the responsibilities of execu- 
tives and leaders so that our membership will rally behind us in carrying forward 
the great work’ of organization and human welfare. Not mine nor anyone’s 
personal feelings must be considered, but the good of this organization. _ 

I repeat again I want our relationship to be of the closest and most cordial 
nature. I solicit your suggestions and advice. I want you to talk with me 
frankly and candidly, and if I may, I will take advantage of every opportunity 
to do the same with you. 

At the same time he issued the following statement to the press: 
I have been chosen by the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
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Labor to be the successor of our late lamented leader, Mr. Gompers. This high 
honor came to me unsolicited and unsought. I regard it as a call to service, 
and for that reason I feel it my solemn duty to accept and to serve. In making 
this momentous decision I am deeply conscious. of the grave responsibilities 
which are being assumed. 

The high standard of excellence in service, efficiency in leadership and ad- 
ministrative ability attained by Mr. Gompers during his long official and useful 
career is a challenge to the best and highest of everything which any human being 
can give in the service of his fellowmen. 

While organized labor feels most keenly the loss of our great leader, Mr. 
Gompers, every member may take courage and consolation from the fact that 
he left us a legacy of incomprehensible value. We have his trade union creed, 
his trade union philosophy, his writings, letters and recorded spoken words. All 
of these will serve as a guide in charting and shaping our course and in the formu- 
lation of our policies. 

It shall ever be my steadfast purpose to adhere to those fundamental prin- 
ciples of trade unionism so ably championed by Mr. Gompers and upon which 
the superstructure of organized labor rests. 

In cooperation with my colleagues upon the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the chosen officers of all affiliated organizations 
we will carry forward the work of organization and education among the workers 
of our land. We will endeavor to promote collective bargaining, the observance 
of wage agreements and the acceptance of the organized labor movement by all 
classes of people as a logical, necessary moral force in the economic, industrial 
and social life of our nation. 

While striving for the attainment of these praiseworthy purposes we shall 
ever be mindful of our duties and obligations as American citizens. 

Our devotion to America and American institutions must never be success- 
fully challenged. 

Our demand upon society for higher standards of life, better wages, inde- 
pendence and humane conditions of employment must ever be based upon our 
inalienable right to the enjoyment of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Our problems must be met and solved upon the basis of American fair play 
and in accordance with American traditions and American ideals. 


Knowing him as I do I have no hesitancy in saying to the American 
Labor, Movement and the members thereof that Bill Green is— 


“The kind of a man for you and me; 
He faces the world unflinchingly, 
And smites, as long as the wrong resists, 
With a knuckled faith and a force like fists; 
He lives the life he is preaching of, 
And loves where most there is need of love; 
His voice is clear to the deaf man’s ears, 
And his face sublime through the blind man’s tears; 
The light shines out where the clouds were dim, 
And the widow’s prayer goes up for him; 
The latch is clicked at the hovel door 
And the sick man sees the sun once more, 
And out o’er the barren fields he sees 
Springing blossoms and waving trees, 
Feeling as only the dying may, 
That God’s own servant has come that way, 
Soothing the path as it still winds on 
Through the golden gates where his loved has gone. 
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The kind of a man for me and you! 

However little of worth we do 

He credits full, and abides in trust 

That time will teach us how more is just. 

He walks abroad and he meets all kinds 

Of querulous and uneasy minds, 

And, sympathizing, he shares the pain 

Of the doubts that rack us, heart and brain; 
And knowing this, as we grasp his hand, 

We are surely coming to understand! 

He looks on sin with pitying eyes— 

E’en as the Lord, since Paradise— 

Else, should we read “Though our sins should glow 
As scarlet, they shall be white as snow,’ 

And feeling still, with a grief half glad, 

That the bad are as good as the good are bad, 
He strikes straight out for the Right—and he 
Is the kind of a man for you and me!”’ 


Bill Green,’ we know you of old. We love you for your manliness and 
straightforwardness. You have asked us for our support in the great work 
you have under way and with which you have to contend. Our reply is, 
“You have it.”” Can we say more? 

To the doubting Thomases we say, ‘Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
Begin again, put your shoulders to the wheel, help make the American 
Federation of Labor what Sam Gompers wanted and intended it to be—the 
best, the greatest, the cleanest labor organization in the world. 





Seventy Years of Life and Labor 


An Autobiography by SamMuEL GOMPERS 


N THE closing days of the El Paso Convention by unanimous consent 
| a resolution was proposed to make the Autobiography then just com- 

pleted by Samuel Gompers, the official record of his life work for the 
American Federation of Labor. That resolution was unanimously adopted. 
It was a declaration that the convention made with real satisfaction, knowing 
that the record contained the interpretation of the one who was the builder 
of the Federation. There was a peculiar appropriateness in the action, for 
not one present failed to realize that in all probability it was the last con- 
vention of the veteran leader. 

Comparatively few knew that for the past five years Mr. Gompers had 
been working on his memoirs, reviewing the crowded years and searching 
back through the memories of early beginnings in order to leave a faithful 
record of that which had been his life’s work. It was a difficult task, for the 
present American labor movement developed within his span of life and his 
influence was a determining factor. 

For the early years of his life, and for much of his early work in the 
labor movement, there were no records. Only a marvelous memory made 
it possible to recapture much that was important of beginnings. Though 
the past five years were filled with active work and he was handicapped by 
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frequent and serious illnesses and dimness of vision, he worked upon this 
record until he had completed what to his mind was a narrative setting forth 
the chief features of his activity and achievement. 

It was a difficult task both because of the magnitude of the work done 
and because of the fact that he was writing of a living movement and dealing 
with human situations and factors which, if not handled wisely, would do 
much harm. That he did finish the task and did, as he says in the preface, 
have this motto in mind 

“ . . Nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice,”’ 
is greatly to his credit and to the gain of the labor movement. 

From no other one source can the wage earners get a more complete 
conception of what it cost to develop the present trade union movement, 
or why its fundamentals are what they are, than from this story of SEVENTY 
YEARS OF LIFE AND LABOR by SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

The volumes are dedicated to the trade unionist who taught Gompers 
his trade union creed—a cigarmaker whom he learned to know in the early 
seventies. 

His description of the old shop where he met his fellow workers and of 
the shop workers is an illuminating picture of the reciprocal education that 
is unconsciously a part of work life. Very interesting and significant to 
every member of organized labor are the chapters that deal with the early 
development of our present trade unions, In order to have a real appre- 
ciation of trade unions and what it cost to reach present levels of achievement, 
all wage earners ought to be familiar with this story of the pioneer of the 
Federation. The range of problems with which Gompers had to do in making 
the American labor movement an integral and forceful factor in national 
life, is evidence of how intricately problems of industry are interwoven with 
the problems of our civic life. The wisdom with which he guided Labor’s 
decisions upon these various problems is manifest in the sustained progress 
of the Federation. 

Gompers divided the story of his life into five major divisions: Early 
life and activity in the local labor movement; becoming a national labor 
leader; dealing with problems of and developing the labor movement; making 
labor an effective factor in national affairs; labor’s influence into the inter- 
national sphere. 

In writing these two volumes, which deal with many matters of present 
concern and persons still living, Mr. Gompers excuses that discrimination 
necessary to protect the cause for which he cared most. His was ever a 
constructive mind, too busy to be concerned with pettiness. In his acknowl- 
edgement he includes the following: 

“To the great mass of our working people, organized and unorganized, to our citi- 
zenry generally,I feel and express an uqualified obligation for their confidence in my 
integrity of purpose in trying to serve them faithfully and well. 

“To all who gave me the opportunity to serve the men in the organized labor move-. 
ment of my time I am profoundly and everlastingly grateful.” 

We recommend the Autobiography to all trade unionists and friends and 

students of our movement. 
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Daybreak! 


By Epwarp_Gorpon Ivins 


ay HAT though the shadows gather fast, 
And all our hopes obscure, 


We know the darkness can not last— 
The day comes swift and sure. 


There’s light within the darkness still, 
And we may see afar 

The beam that sets our hearts athrill 
From Labor’s rising star. 


The world sees clearer, hour by hour, 
That Service leads the way, 

As justice slowly comes to flower— 
Foretells the brighter day. 


New dignity will clothe with grace 
The doers of the deed, 

While only laggards in the race 
May scoff at Labor’s creed. 


Soon Toil will wear its guerdon due, 
Soon, soon its sun shall rise 

To greet the steadfast man and true— 
The light breaks in the skies. 


Keep heart and step, O brothers all, 
Still forward, ever on; 

Let no one falter, no one fall— 

At last, behold the Dawn! 
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EDITORIALS | “ste 


Out in Denver those interests once so dramatically described as the gray 
wolves, are again trying to dethrone Ben Lindsey. Per- 
haps so thorough a democrat doesn’t occupy what he 
would like to have called a throne, but his position in 
million’s of hearts is nothing less. 

Judge Lindsey has made for himself a place that is bigger than anything 
Denver has to offer. Denver has been merely his stage and the place where 
his kindly crucible is kept. But from Denver he has talked to and influenced 
the world. 

The humanitarian administration of tempered justice which Ben 
Lindsey gave to Denver has carried its kindly and helpful influence to the 
four corners of America and to the ends of the earth. His has been an 
influence by precept and example—a wonderful, ennobling influence that 
has given the world regiments of sound and healthy men and women where 
otherwise it would have had derelicts and criminals. 

In his own behalf Ben Lindsey has spoken. He has delivered in self- 
defense a simple message that tells a story of bitter and unprincipled attack. 
It may be that by the time this magazine is before its readers the issue will 
have been decided. Even if that is so, what Judge Lindsey has to say is 
worth reading, for it pictures a condition that is of national importance. 
Wherever bigotry attacks justice, there is a situation to cause concern. 
About that situation Judge Lindsey says, with the candor which has always 
marked his career: 

Since the Juvenile Court of Denver was founded 25 years ago under our first Juvenile 
Court Law of April 12, 1899, it has saved to the taxpayers of Denver, as may be shown 
by conservative estimates, seven and a half million dollars in money. It has helped to 
redeem to good citizenship approximately 40,000 of Denver’s children. By its example, 
and the publicity given its work through the press, it has helped possibly more than 
any other court in this country to establish children’s courts in every state in the Union 
and throughout the civilized world. Thus it has helped to minister to the welfare of 
millions of children. As a family and domestic relations court hearing every aspect 
of cases concerning children, it has revolutionized the states method of handling these 
cases. 

I have always insisted that I will not sit in a Juvenile Court dealing with effects 
unless I point out the causes of these effects as we find them in social, economic and 
industrial injustice. Unless we fight the causes of our social ills, even Juvenile Courts 
enable us to only move around in a circle and their effectiveness in helping a few indi- 
viduals really gets us nowhere fundamentally in the improvement of society. Within 
the last year the Ku Klux Klan appeared in Colorado. It furnished a sort of a red 
herring ‘across the trail of the real issues and by appealing to racial and religious preju- 
dices threatened the disruption of our government. The movement spread over this 
city and state like wildfire. It appealed largely to the inferiority complexes of the 
mediocrities who rushed into it by the thousands. They paid $10 a head to hate some- 
body and determined to get their money’s worth. I saw danger in that movement 


and indignantly rejected the efforts made to draw me into it. I dared to openly oppose 
(175) 
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it and was practically the only candidate in this county who hotly denounced it from the 
platform and pointed out its hideous un-Americanism and injustice. For this, the 
Klan dictators announced in their secret conclaves that I must be destroyed. They 
could not get any decent, reputable lawyer in Denver to run against me. They im- 
ported into this city from an adjoining county a Klan judge of a small county. Investi- 
gation proved that this man had a questionable reputation, and notwithstanding his 
exposure and denunciation by the Civic League of Denver as being utteriy unfit for 
judge of the Juvenile Court, the Klan, with the aid of their powerful organization, 
with which they had already captured the Republican organization at the primaries, 
came very near electing him. With the exception of two other Democrats, whom they 
did not oppose and who had said nothing against them, I was the only Democrat out of 
some 20 Democratic candidates for office who survived the Coolidge cloudburst in 
Denver County, and was elected. This was considered remarkable, in that I had to 
run some 30,000 votes ahead of John W. Davis in order to win. 

This unexpected and remarkable victory only infuriated the dictators of the Klan. 
They had been absolutely confident of my defeat. This confidence was based upon 
three outstanding facts—the united opposition of their amazing organization of 35,000 
members, of the powerful local utility corporation city hall machine whose recent unjust 
gain of several million dollars in city railroad valuation in a utility franchise case I had 
bitterly and openly opposed, and of an accumulation of the enemies made in 25 years of 
fighting the battles of the people. They therefore held numerous conferences to undo 
our victory. Because of the closeness of my election, the Klan dictators determined 
upon a court contest, and if that should fail, upon the passage of bills in the legislature 
to abolish the Juvenile and Family Court of Denver and transfer this work to the old, 
discredited method of rotation of seven district judges to which would be added two 
additional judges to be appointed by their Klan governor from their Klan membership. 

Their grounds for contest which has now been started consist principally of alleged 
irregularities in precincts of Jewish and foreign-born voters. It is not difficult to find 
some alleged irregularities in such precincts, because many of the voters are illiterate 
but nevertheless honest, patriotic citizens, and they are alleged to have been helped to 
vote in violation of law, but in accord with the custom of both parties, by party watchers 
instead of party judges of election. In their contest they claim they can deprive me of 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred votes, because of this and other somewhat similar 
alleged irregularities in receiving and counting of the votes—which we deny. If they do 
that, they will succeed in taking over the Juvenile Court. They have elected a majority 
of Klan district and county judges as well as the Supreme Court’s one Klan candidate. 
Failing in the contest, as we feel sure they will, they count on the Klan members of the 
legislature to abolish the court. ‘The lower house of the legislature is overwhelmingly 
Klan. The newly elected governor is an active Klansman. There is, however, some 
question about the Klan controlling the state senate. If it does, the court will be abol- 
ished under the dictation of the Ku Klux Klan oligarchy. With the help of friends I 
am hopeful that we may yet save the Juvenile and Family Court of Denver. Even if 
we do not, I shall still account this fight the greatest victory we ever won, because it 
has been a battle of real Americanism against the most un-American monstrosity that 
ever lifted its hate-hissing head in this country. Our record is made and nothing they 
can do can unmake it. It can only add to their own record of lawlessness and 

The hatred and blind fury that is behind the attack on Judge Lindsey 

has been uncovered in many other American cities. It is something of 
what America must be heartily ashamed. And when the fury has abated, even 
thosewho are now foremost in the attack will come to be ashamed of what 


they have done. 
The fight on Ben Lindsey is truly an exemplification of the mob spirit. 
while there is no actual mob, there is all of the furtiveness, vindictiveness 
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and blindness of the mob. The attack on Ben Lindsey is an attack by 
men who have the mob psych@logy as truly as any:mob that ever lynched 
an innocent man in unreasoned fury. 

It is to be hoped that Ben Lindsey will win his victory, for his victory 
will be a victory for the kind of justice and humanity that America needs 
and that in her heart she wants to be known for before all mankind. 





A recent book on “Farmers and Workers in American Politics’ by Prof. 
Stuart A. Rice finds the outlook none to encouraging for 
proses pee amnven farmer-labor cooperation on political issues. ; 
REQUISITE TO Professor Rice finds that cooperation is most unlikely 
COOPERATION on those issues “founded in prejudice or tradition,’’ but 
that cooperation is possible and likely upon issues ‘‘involv- 
ing rational calculation of interests.” 

Issues generally included in the catalogue of “‘moral’”’ issues, such as 
prohibition, gambling and the regulation of personal conduct generally 
find the two forces in disagreement, the author finds. 

But in the whole book the most valuable comment for labor is that 
the contact between farmers and wage earners is too limited and too 
infrequent. 

If there is not that mutual understanding which there should be and 
if there is that lack of the cooperation and joint action which should con- 
stantly.exist, it must be charged mainly against this lack of sufficient contact. 

It is extremely unlikely that cooperation will be found between groups 
that do not have an opportunity to know each other, to find out something 
about each others needs and difficulties and to get something of each others 
point of view. 

There is no sufficient reason for lack of continuous and effective co- 
operation between farmers and wage earners on every important public 
question. The causes of lack of unity are generally superficial, while the 
reasons for unity and cooperation are deep seated, fundamental and never- 
ending. 

Professor Rice finds the greatest possibility of cooperation in relation 
to those propositions affecting fundamentals. A paragraph from the book 
will be interesting: 

“Should questions involving political reform, public utilities, or the 
rights and privileges of labor or agriculture become dominant issues. 
there seems a possibility that a successful political alliance between these 
classes might develop.” 

As a matter of fact issues falling within the meaning of that paragraph 
are the important issues at all times. They are the issues that count. 
Records show that on such issues wage earners and farmers have got 
together and do get together as in a common cause. 

Those who have something to fear from an understanding between 
these two great bodies of producers are always busy at the job of helping 
along whatever there may be of misunderstanding, or of creating misunder- 


UNDERSTAND- 
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standing where there is none. We have seen a glaring example of this in 
connection with the child labor constitutional amendment. 

Farmers and wage earners will, however, continue to come more closely 
into contact and relationship. Organization, which is proceeding rapidly, 
among farmers, will make this easier than it has been in the past. Economic 
needs will gradually bring the two forces into contact and out of contact 
will grow understanding. This is inevitable. 

But above all let us remember that there ‘is one great key to the pro- 
duction of results. It is that there be unity upon those questions where 
there is unity of understood interest; and that where there is disagreement 
each go his way without recriminations. To put it another way, progress 
is to be gained by working together where that is possible and by taking 
it for granted all around that there are good reasons for not working together 
where there is not agreement. If this spirit rules agreement will gradually 
become more general and disagreement more infrequent, to the great good 
of all. 





Great credit should go to the American Legion for the work it is doing in 
relieving post-war distress for which the government has 
made no provision and which in any event can not wait 
for the unwinding of bureaucratic red tape. 

The American Federation of Labor has always manifested for the 
American Legion something more than a warm friendship. It has been a warm 
friendship plus a fraternal relationship. And the American Federation 
of Labor endorses with enthusiasm the relief work which the Legion has 
undertaken, and which it hopes to support by an endowment fund of 
$5,000,000. 

A survey of the field has revealed the fact that there are 35,000 children 
whose fathers were either killed in action. died as a result of their war service 
or were so incapacitated as to be unable to care for the children. Five 
thousand of these children need immediate care. “And,” says the Legion, 
“the worst of it is there is no regularly constituted method of caring for 
them.” 

The government’s monetary aid is inadequate and too frequently 
snarled in red tape. Nor can the government, under the present law, exercise 
any selection or step beyond the limits of the law where assistance is fully 
justified. The Legion is performing a noteworthy service in its efforts 
to secure a broadening of the law, but more so in its creation of a personal 
and selective or discriminatory service. It is establishing hospitals and 
billets along lines that meet every humanitarian appeal. It has laid down 
a program which it summarizes as follows: 

1. “A Square Deal for All Children.” 

2. “Integrity of Home Shall be Maintained Where Possible.” 

3. “Where Impossible to Maintain the Home, Children Will Be Adopted 
into Foster Homes Where Local Posts Can Effectively Follow Up and 
Safeguard Welfare of Such Children.” 

4. “Otter Lake Billet and Kansas Billet and Such Other Billets As May 
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Be Erected Shall be Supported Nationally As Clearing Houses for Tempo-~ 
rary Care of Such Children As Can Not Be Cared for Either in Their Own 
or Suitable Foster Homes Until Such Time As Other Homes May Be Pro- 
vided for Them.” } 

5. ‘The American Legion Pledges Itself to Secure State and Federal 
Legislation for the Protection of All Children Where Such Legislation Is 
Not on the Statute Books.” 

6. “The American Legion Pledges Its Support to All Approved and 
Recognized National Organizations Caring for Children.” 

7. “Each Department (State) of the Legion Will Appoint a Child 
Welfare Committee and Each Post Will Do Likewise.” 

8. “The American Legion Will Raise an Endowment Fund of $5,000,000, 
the Interest on Which Will Be Divided Between Rehabilitation Work for 
Disabled Veterans and Child Welfare Work.” 

This program will reach children who are in sore need of care and of 
homes. It will meet the needs of many families not now reached by the 
law which in many cases care for the veterans, but leaves his helpless family 
to shift for itself. The Legion is supplying what impersonal law generally 
lacks—intelligence and latitude in administration. 

Wage earners will understand the magnitude of the task that has been 
undertaken by the American Legion and they will appreciate the sense of 
solidarity which it demonstrates. Labor feels for efforts of this kind a 
deep sympathy and stands ready to extend cooperation wherever possible. 





Daniel Webster Said: 

Mind is the great lever of all things; human thought is the process 
by which human ends are ultimately answered. 

Knowledge is the only fountain both of the love and the principles 
of human liberty. 

Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun in the firmament. Life and 
power are scattered with all its beams. 

Justice, sir, is the great interest of man on earth. 

It is my living sentiment, and by the blessing of God it shall be my 
dying sentiment—Independence now and Independence forever: 

Whatever makes men good Christians, makes them good citizens: 

Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing but 
our country. 

America has furnished to the world the character of Washington. And 
if our American institutions had done nothing else that alone would have 
entitled them to the respect of mankind. 

Liberty exists in proportion to wholesome restraint. 

Labor in this country is independent and proud. It has not to ask the 
patronage of capital, but capital solicits the aid of labor. 

The people’s government, made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people. 

God grants liberty only to those who love it, and are always ready to 
guard and defend it. 





Power—lts Effect on Wages and Living 
Standards 


By C. L. RoseMUND 


President of the International Federation of Technical Engineers’, Architects’ and Draftmen’s Unions, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE recent political campaign just closed was profuse in statements made 
T by cabinet officials and other high dignitaries commenting on the high 

wages being paid to the American workman and also frequent reference 
was made of the high living standards of this country as compared with 
those of other lands, the inference being that this condition is due to the 
sagacity and benevolence of political policies. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth! 

American wages and living standards are due to economic conditions 
and not to political sophistry! When comparing wages and living standards 
of this country with those of other lands, one should constantly keep in 
mind that the favorable conditions in this country are due to the prime 
reason that here in America we have more because we produce more—politics 
and legislation to the contrary notwithstanding! 

In view of this statement the question naturally arises—are the producers 
of the United States such super-men, are they so much more prolific in out- 
put per individual than those of other countries? No, such is not the case; 
as individuals, the man-power or energy output of the American workers is 
just about the same as in other countries, and the true answer for this state 
of affairs can only be had by keeping the following in mind. 

A table recently prepared by one of the foremost engineering concerns 
in the United States shows the following comparative power application and 


wage rates in the United States, Great Britain, and Japan: 
H.P.per Average 
Country capita daily wage 


United States 0.330 $4.75 


Great Britain._- 0.195 3.20 
Japan.. 0.045 .99 


The mechanical relation of horsepower to man-power is as 1 is to 10. 
Therefore, when trying to arrive at the per capita production rate, it can 
be seen that the individual in the United States produces 

Unity (1) due to his own personal ability and 
3.3“ “ the mechanical man-power at his disposal, 











totaling 4.3 man-power output per individual. 
In Great Britain this would mean 
Unity (1) due to his own personal ability and 
1.95 due to the mechanical man-power at his disposal, 
totaling 2.95 man-power output per individual. 
In Japan this would mean 
Unity (1) due to his own personal ability and 
0.45 due to the mechanical man-power at his disposal, 


totaling 1.45 man-power output per individual. 
(180) 
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This table is a true and scientific ‘ndex from which it is possible to plot 
comparative living standards, ferin this manner only is it possible to ascertain 
production rates. High living standards are possible only by an appreciable 
per capita output, for things must first be produced before they can be utilized! 

This table is also an endorsement of the statement that the American 
trade union methods are economically sound. By virtue of the insistence 
with which the American worker has constantly demanded a right to a fuller 
life with all that this implies, he has compelled employers to discard obsolete 
production methods and to adopt improved processes of manufacturing. 
In fact, the one great and compelling influence which has incessantly prompted 
American ingenuity and inventive genius to be constantly on the forward 
march in modern processes and up-to-date methods has been the AMERICAN 
LABOR MOVEMENT! 





Organized Labor in Palestine 


By I. BEen-ZEVIL 
Secretary, General Federation of Labor in Erez Israel (Palestine) 

In this interesting article, prepared as an official statement of conditions 
by Secretary Ben-Zevil especially for The American Federationist, we learn 
of Labor's progress in a remote corner of the world. In sending his article to 
The American Federationist, Secretary Ben-Zevil expresses the desire to be 
favored, with various official labor publications in the United States. News 
of the progress recorded in this article will beyond doubt be received, with interest 
and gratification.— Editor. 


years ago. It grew with the growth of the Jewish immigration and 
colonization, which started with a renewed vigor after the Great War. 
Since 1919. more than 40,000 persons entered the country. 

The conditions of this immigration were different from those regulating 
immigration in other countries; and so were its effects. The great stream 
of migration which has been flowing until recently from the Old World into 
the New World has been carrying with it, for the most part, people used to 
relatively more primitive forms of life than those to which they had to adapt 
themselves in the big centers of the lands of immigration. And here, on the 
contrary, the immigrants, who came from the countries of eastern Europe, 
mostly skilled workers used to professional organization, were met by an 
unrestricted competition on the part of the cheap and unorganized local Arab 
labor. It was impossible to accomplish much in the way of organizing the 
primitive, ruthlessly exploited and totally uneducated Arab worker and 
raising the standard of his life and price of his work (though something has 
been obtained in that respect, too) and it was not less impossible for him to 
accept for his work the starvation wages usually given to the native worker. 
Jewish labor found the way out of this double difficulty in introducing several 
entirely new branches of work, in developing the technical side of the work, 
and the most important achievement, in establishing the work on a new basis— 


TT’ modern labor movement commenced in this country nearly 20 
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in creating industrial and agricultural cooperatives, belonging to the General 
Federation of Jewish Labor and controlled by it. 

Twenty years ago the first little group of workers settled on land in the 
Lower Galilee, on the banks of the Jordan—and now there are more than fifty 
workers’ land settlements, in both Galilees, in Judea and in Samaria, with 
nearly 2,500 settlers in them, who are all members of the Land Workers’ 
Organization. Another 2,000 to 2,500 land workers are employed at the 
Jewish peasant villages and plantations. The total membership of the Land 
Workers’ Organization is nearly 5,000. 

Not less than that number are organized in trades connected with build- 
ing and road making. They form eight unions: Masons, quarrymen, stone- 
cutters, woodworkers, metal workers, painters, technicians, transport workers 
(carriage drivers, camel drivers, porters) and belong all to the Building 
Guild, which has lately constituted itself as The Solel-Boneh Ltd.—a worker's 
cooperative society for contracting building and kindred works or estab- 
lishing such works of its own. All organized building workers are members 
of this organization and profit by this institution. The Solel-Boneh, or, as 
it was called before it was registered as “‘Solel-Boneh,’”’ The Jewish Workers’ 
Cooperative Society, has executed work for four years (1921-1924) for 750,000 
pounds ysterling, and continues in its progress. At present it is running 
quarries of its own, where hundreds of workers find occupation and gain 
skill in various kinds of stone work. 

Other trades, besides those connected with building, are, too, organized 
in unions. Such are: Railwaymen, needle workers, bakers, tanners, printers, 
waiters, and cooks, teachers, commercial employes, hospital nurses and 
others. Each of these unions belongs to the General Federation on the same 
lines as the Building Guild. 

One of the institutions of the General Federation known as the Workers’ 
Fund has concentrated all its activities on the task of developing industrial 
producers’ cooperatives—shops for mechanics, metal works, wood works, 
shoe-making, printing, etc. There are in all now 20 such producers’ co- 
operatives with a total of 400 members. Efforts are being made at present 
on the part of the General Federation to set up a Cooperative Center in order 
to co-ordinate and direct the progress of all those small producers’ coopera- 
tives. 

Much greater dimensions have been reached by the consumers’ co- 
operative of the General Federation, called Hamashbir, which is a centralized 
institution and possesses branches in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Tiberias, in 
many villages and in all workers’ land settlements. The yearly turnover of 
Hamashbir reaches the sum of 110,000 pounds sterling. 

One of the important institutions of the General Federation is the 
Sick Fund, which offers all manner of medical help to the workers in town 
and country. Besides three central clinics in towns and 34 local ones in 
workers’ land settlements, the Sick Fund has established sanitary institu- 
tions; of which one, in Mozza, is likely to be the greatest and best accom- 
modated in this country. The construction and complete furnishing of its 
two stories shall cost, according to estimation, not less than 12,000 pounds 
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sterling. Last summer the first story was completed and the sanitarium 
began to function. 

The educational work is done by the Waadat Hatarbuth, Commission 
for Education, which has set up kindergartens, schools for children and grown- 
ups, evening courses, libraries in all towns and land settlements, and is 
arranging popular lectures, concerts, etc. The Waadat Hatarbuth now has 
85 local branches and possesses in its libraries over 30,000 volumes. The 
organ of the Land Workers’ Organization, Hassade (The Field), as well as the 
organ of the Railwaymen’s Union, Hakattar (The Locomotive), are published 
with the support of the Waadat Hatarbuth. 

All the above-mentioned organizations and institutions together with 
several others belong to the General Federation of Jewish Labor. The 
Federation unites all organized workers in this country. In every locality, 
town or village, all the workers organized in trade unions participate in the 
election of the local Council. This Council is the center of the local trade 
unions and cooperatives, cares for their general interests and controls their 
activities. ; 

The General Council of the Federation and the Executive Committee 
are appointed by the yearly convention to which delegates are sent from all 
local branches. These supreme institutions supervise and direct the work 
of the Local Councils and of all the institutions and organizations of the 
Federation. 

The Federation represents 14,000 organized workers in this country. 





The Need of the Hour 


By Epwin MARKHAM 


Fling forth the triple-colored flag to dare 
The bright untraveled highways of the air. 
Blow the undaunted bugles, blow, and yet 
Let not the boast betray us to forget. 

Lo, there are high adventures for this hour, 
Tourneys to test the sinews of our power; 
For we must parry, as the years increase, 
The hazards of success, the risks of peace! 


What do we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the state? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed, 

The homely old integrities of soul, 

The swift temereties that take the part— 

Of outcast right, the wisdom of the heart— 

Brave hopes that Mammen never can detain 

Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 





Don’t shirk the moral obligation to do all you can to uphold the dignity 
of your trade—to elevate the standard of living—to abolish child labor. 





What British Labor Saw in Soviet Russia 


The American Federationist is privileged to publish an article cabled by 
a special correspondent’ to the New- York Daily Forward from London, after 
an interview with one of the members of the recent British labor mission to Russia. 
It is one of the most interesting and significant accounts from Russia that any 
newspaper has published in recent weeks. Because it discloses what British 
labor men discovered and because of British labor's former position and the 
constant flow of advice to American trade unionists, the dispatch, specially 
translated, is here published in full: 

S I AM writing this letter there is still excitement in England over the 
A report of the British Trade Union Delegation which went to Russia 
to investigate conditions there and bring back a report to the Trade 

Union Council. 

From the very day that the delegation reached Moscow the London 
papers carried daily cable reports from Russia, containing long quotations 
from the columns of the Jzvestia and Pravda, according to which the British 
delegates had no end of praise for the wonderful conditions they found in 
Russia. ‘The readers of the papers kept shrugging their shoulders, wondering 
what was happening! Especially, it seemed strange that at the same time 
that these reports were being printed in the general English press, quoting 
these alleged statements of the British delegates for the benefit of the Moscow 
papers, the official labor papers—the Daily Herald and the New Leader— 
did not publish a single word received by these two papers from the delegates 
directly. 

The only time the Daily Herald printed anything at all from the dele- 
gation was when it published a cable report about the Zinoviev letter. That 
dispatch stated that the delegates had seen Zinoviev and that he denied 
emphatically ever having sent such a letter, and the delegation had “found 
every opportunity” for investigating and confirming that the letter was 
forged. 

The puzzle kept growing more and more strange. as we read the fiery 
speeches of Purcell and Bromley, two members of the delegation in Russia. 
Very little was heard about. the- other delegates. But one morning there 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian an interview alleged to have been 
granted by one of the delegates, John Turner; and that interview, again, 
was a veritable song of praise for the Soviet regime. 

Here certainly was the greatest surprise of all! Expecially so in labor 
circles, where John Turner is known as a man who can not be suspected of 
the slightest trace of sympathy for Communism. The official organ of the 
Independent Labor Party, the New Leader, as well as the Glasgow Forward, 
spoke out bluntly and: demanded that the delegates should either deny or 
confirm it. There appeared then-also an official announcement from the 
Executive Committee of the Amsterdam International saying that Purcell 
was speaking only in his own name and not in the name of the Amsterdam 
International. People were therefore waiting impatiently for the return of 
the delegation, so as to learn the truth from their own lips. 


Strangely enough, the members of the delegation, on their return to 
(184) 
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England, refused to say anything at all. They were given strict orders by 
the Executive Committee of the ‘Trade Union Congress to keep silent and 

make no statements before they handed in their official report to the com- 
mittee, which would publish it. 

In spite of the great difficulty of approaching the members of the dele- 
gation for interviews on this subject, and notwithstanding their determina- 
tion to make no statements at this time, your correspondent succeeded 
finally in obtaining an interview from Comrade John Turner specially for the 
Forward, and he was enabled to lift a little of the veil that covers this mystery. 

“You are well aware,’’ Comrade Turner said to me as I asked for the 
interview, ‘‘that we are under a pledge to keep silent until the official report 
will be made public. Everyone of us has had a great temptation to fight, to 
refuse to accept the handsome amounts of money that have been offered us 
by the local newspapers for the least little interview or article we might 
have chosen to let them have. But we are under obligation to our bosses, 
the General Council of the Trade Union Congress, who paid our traveling 
expenses. It is to them that we are bound to turn over our report, and we 
can not give away their own property to the general public. But as I am 
familiar with the respectable character of the paper you represent, the For- 
ward, I shall let you have an interview. It must, however, be clearly under- 
stood that I am merely giving you my personal impressions, and that I am 
not speaking in behalf of my comrades. 

“First of all let me tell you that this is an exclusive privilege you are 
getting. I have refused even a statement to the Manchester Guardian about 
a.certain interview it published under my own name. I never granted any 
such interview to anybody. What really happened was this: Whenever we 
would arrive at a Russian railway station we would be welcomed with much 
ceremony and enthusiasm. We would be beset with requests for interviews, 
statements, and so on. We were compelled to speak through interpreters, 
and afterwards the enthusiasts would collect our autographs, something we 
certainly never refused to let a ‘comrade’ have. That interview in the 
Manchesier Guardian was obtained by a representative of the Jzvestia from 
Comrade Ben Tillet. I don’t know what he said to that representative of the 
Izvestia. All I know is that I was approached later and asked for my auto- 
graph, which I granted without any suspicion. But it has paid someone to 
photograph that signature of mine and attach it to Ben Tillet’s interview 
under my own name, in order to create the impression that I had made those 
statements. That can happen only in Russia. And this will also give you 
an idea how far you may rely upon reports which you have been reading 
here about us. Here you have the first mystery which I have revealed to 
you in connection with my name published in the Manchester Guardian.” 

Asked for his opinion about Communism in Russia, Comrade Turner 
gave me the following interesting answer: 

“You know what Bernard Shaw once said: ‘Socialism would long ago 
have come into the world had it not been for the Socialists.’ I would say 
the same thing regarding Russian Communism. Perhaps Russia could estab- 
lish Communism had it not been for the Communists. Had not the Com- 
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munists ruined the cooperative movement, it would look entirely different 
today. But today, under the present regime, Russia has a reign of terror 
which it calls ‘Communism.’ The Soviet Government has ruined the ma- 
chinery that had been created by the cooptratives. The vast population of 
Russia, composed of peasants, is for the Soviets, but they don’t want to hear 
anything about Communism. ‘The only groups favoring Communism are the 
industrial workers in the factories, representing but a small minority of the 
Russian people, about four and a half million in all, and this is what the 
existing Soviet regime leans on. And, realizing that its power rests only 
upon a minority, the government has to use force to preserve its power. 
This will also explain why every factory, both inside and outside, has its 
armed force guarding it like a fortress, to prevent outsiders from getting 
inside.’’ 

To my question whether he thought that Communism would remain for 
a long time there, he said he thought it would. ‘Because Russia is Russia,” 
he added, with a significant smile, as much as to say that the Russian people 
are used to the yoke which it has borne for hundreds of years.’’ As for the 
workers, they ought to bear their present yoke easier than the Tsarist one, 
because the workers are now much better off economically than they were 
before. (The editor of the Forward has here a footnote denying the truth 
of this assertion, claiming, on the contrary, that the condition of the worker 
in Soviet Russia is far worse than it has ever been before). The workers are 
but little interested in politics and political questions. They leave that 
entirely to the handful of commissars and officials, for them to attend to that. 

“As for the peasant, he knows but one thing, that he has his own local 
Soviets, and that settles it all. The Russian peasant is as much subject to 
Communism as Rockefeller to a trade union. All he knows is that he is his 
own boss, and he does not regard himself as a proletarian, and he does not 
care a sniff of tobacco for the “proletarian dictatorship.” ‘This is why I 
am of the opinion that the present regime will last a long time yet in Russia, 
thanks to the ignorance of the Russian people, who have tolerated for such 
a long time the Romanovs. ‘They will likewise tolerate the Zinovievs and 
others of the Communist regime. Yes, Russia remains Russia.” 

“But how is it,” I asked, “that everybody keeps telling us—and your 
delegation included—that education and child training in Russia is at its 
best, and that the rest of the world ought to take it as an example?” 

To this, Comrade Turner replied: 

“My friend, you seem to forget that theory is one thing and practice 
another thing. It is true that in the Communist law or, as they call it, 
“Workers’ Decree,” it is written expressly that no child under the age of 14 
can begin to work; that he must attend school up to the age of fourteen, 
and that he may work only 4 hours a day from the age of 14 till 18. The 
remaining time he is supposed to learn and study. But that is only on paper. 
The fact is that we ourselves saw children of seven and eight at work, and 
don’t you imagine that this was only an exceptional case. Everywhere we 
saw little children working, just as it used to be in the old, dark days. When 
I inquired for the cause, I received two explanations: First, the parents of 
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these children are so poor that they need the earnings of the children; second, 
that the Soviet Government is afraid to send to the village schools, among the 
peasantry, teachers, except such as are pronounced Communists. Others teacher 
the government does not trust. And since there are not enough such acceptable 
teachers, the children remain illiterate, the same as their parents. 

“Of course,’”’ Comrade Turner added, ‘“‘the second cause which I have 
mentioned here was not explained to me by our official guides, but by other 
sources, which I myself found out through oar Russian comrades. The 
official explanation is that there are not sufficient material means available 
to give a proper education to the children of the peasantry. But we must 
admit, on the other hand, that for the adults employed in the factories of 
Moscow and Leningrad there are in existence night schools as well as day 
classes. For there we have already the required instructors upon whom to 
rely. . 
“The police system and espionage under the present Soviet regime 
are far worse than they were under the Tsarist rule. In all factories and 
schools, at all public gatherings, in the theatres, everywhere, there are to 
be found government spies who watch every word that is spoken, and I 
don’t envy the person who comes under the slightest suspicion of being 
disloyal to the government. Worse than that—the Communists have invented 
a still more effective method than under the Tsar: They have their spies among 
the young children. ‘The children, not being feared, visit the homes of their 
playmates. While playing with them they find out what the ‘parents, 
brothers or sisters of their playmates are doing, who is calling at their homes, 
and how the existihg regime is regarded in that home. This is one of the 
most sinister nets that have been spread all over present-day Russia, making 
life intolerable to people striving for freedom. It corrupts the souls of the 
children and it ruins some brave, innocent people. 

“You ask me whether I am aware of the horrors of the Solovetski Islands, 
where hundreds of Socialists and Anarchists are kept imprisoned. Let 
me assure you that even in Leningrad itself there is a ““Solovetski Island.” 
A comrade took me to a certain house in Leningrad, and there I was intro- 
duced to a certain person (Comrade Turner gave me the name and some 
details about the family, but I am pledged to keep them secret). And there 
I obtained unquestionable proofs for all the terrible things going on in the 
Solovetski Island prisons. I also learned that, while Solovetski is, so to 
speak, the official prison for political offenders, Leningrad itself is a prison 
where people are absolutely cut off from the rest of the world, and where 
every word and every step is watched. Private correspondence from friends 
in foreign countries, especially England and France, is being opened and 
read by the authorities, as in the times of the Tsar. For fear of persecution 
many persons refuse even to accept mail brought to them, and thus they 
remain isolated from the outside world entirely. That particular person 
himself asked me that I send no letters to him, as that would render the 
persecution still worse. Russia is Russia! 

“But there is one thing which I have to admit, and this is that, as 
regards wofkers’ homes, hospitals, asylums, and other institutions for the 
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broad laboring masses, Russia has really made huge progress (the editor of 
the Forward, in a footnote, points out that the people who benefit by these 
improvements are mostly the “aristocrats” of the working class, that is 
to say, the Communists and their friends, while the vast mass of non- 
Communist workers who have no “pull’’ are living under shocking conditions 
in filth and congestion). It is only to be regretted that Russia is still unable 
to free itself of the despotic spirit, notwithstanding two revolutions which it 
has gone through.” 

I next asked Comrade Turner about the Zinoviev letter, and as to what 
proofs the delegates had found for the assertion that the letter had been 
forged. To this, he replied that, when Zinoviev was asked about this affair, 
he made an emphatic denial. 

He proposed that we go to his office and search his archives, to convince 
ourselves that he never sent such a letter. But, as you will understand 
we could not accept his suggestion. To begin with, that would not have 
been gentlemanly, for it would have implied that we take no stock in his 
word; in the second place, I wouldn’t have been foolish enough to believe 
that he was going to keep inconvenient documents at his office such a long 
time, knowing that he denies their existence and would tell the delegates 
to look for them. When one expects a visitor, he first must tidy up the 


house. . 
“But the ‘personal impression which I carried away from my meeting 


with Zinoviev is that he is precisely the man capable of just such tricks. 
He is a silly and nervous chatterbox. At the slightest thing he gets panic- 
stricken. A person incapable of accomplishing something great, fearing his 
own shadow. A man that has no faith in anybody and has no personal 
expériénce of his own. A fellow with the heart of a hare and the appetites 
of a Napoleon. A thing like that is capable of throwing a paper bomb such 
as that “letter.” And the chances are that such a letter was actually sent, 
not to England, but to some other country, and thence it was sent into 
England, with the signatures altered so as to meet the then existing political 
situation in England.” 

To my question as to whether it was a fact that all was peace and quiet 
in Georgia, and that the Communists there are very popular, as the Bol- 
shevist papers wrote in the name of the British Trade Union Delegation, and 
whether it was really true that the delegates had been welcomed by such an 
enthusiastic manifestation in Tiflis, Turner replied: 

“How nice and well everything goes there, you may see from the fact 
that our train was traveling the whole time under a special convoy of armed 
soldiers and that no one risks to move even one step without armed guards. 
Yes, everything there is peace and quiet—thanks to the loaded gun. 
As for that manifestation at Tiflis, which took three hours to pass our stand, 
you will not be surprised to be told about what others told me there, namely, 
that the Communist trade unions have a law that time spent in parading is 
reckoned as working time, to be paid for, and those who fail to come along 
lose part of their wages. This will explain to you why we saw such a huge 
parade in Tiflis.” ° 

At the conclusion of our interview Comrade Turner again asked me to 
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make it plain to the readers of the Forward that the impressions of which he 
has spoken and the opinions which he has here expressed are his personal 
ones, and that he is not speaking in the name of the other members of the 
delegation. Furthermore, there should be no confusion as to who sent this 
delegation to Russia; not the Labor Party, but the General Council of the 
Trade Union Congress sent the delegation. 

I have spoken with many other prominent representatives of the Labor 
Party and the Independent Labor Party, and my impression has been that 
there is strong resentment in Socialist circles against Purcell, the chairman 
of the delegation, because of his tactless behavior in Russia. 





Social Evangelism’s Recession 


HEN extremists disappear from the center of the stage, where do 
W they go? A popular weckly has undertaken to answer this ques. 


tion, at least in so far as some dozen of the star radicals of a half 
dozen or so years ago are concerned. 

From 1914 on through the days of the war there were certain names that 
appeared regularly in the news in connection with spectacular ‘‘protests’’ 
against this evil and that wrong. Always these fevered persons were con- 
triving to draw attention to themselves and their proposed remedies. 

They congregated, for the most part, in New York. There are good 
reasons for this. There is no other center of publicity to approach New York. 
There is no other city from which the attention of the country may be so 
readily attracted. There is no other where congestion is so great and where 
‘ so many can be drawn into protests against anything and everything. 

The reds can fill Madison Square Garden with 15,000 more or less frantic 
individuals whose most dangerous pastime is attending meetings and shouting 
themselves hoarse. But they couldn’t get 1,500 to undertake any serious 
“revolutionary” task. It is doubtful if they could, under ordinary circum- 
stances, get even fifteen. One by one the ciphers drop away, and so many, 
many of them are ciphers when it comes to constructive effort for human 
betterment. 

Those who read their newspapers and who have a bit of memory for 
what they have read will recall the flaring headlines about hobo hotels, raids 
on churches, anarchist protests, Union Square riots, bomb plots, and so on; 
back just a few years the papers were full of the dark talk of dark deeds 
that came from a little grouip of sedulous propagandists and dreamers. 

Alexander Berkman and Emma Goldman were much in the news then. 
They were the torch bearers around whom were grouped a number of lesser 
carriers of paper spears and tallow dips. Berkman is a quiet professional 
man and Emma has had enough of Russia, whence she was sent by a free 
government that had listened to her long enough. Emma would like to 
come back and live calmly. 

There was Elizabeth Gurley Flynn—Gurley Flynn, her friends called 
her. Always flaming, was Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. She could make the 
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‘words fly. She could defy capitalism with fury unlimited. She doesn’t 
‘do those things any more. She is a sedate retired revolutionist. 

Frank Tannenbaum led a raid on a church and went to “the island” for 
‘a year. It seemed as if getting a crowd of poor unemployed wretches into a 
church for a “flop” would cure a lot of things. But Frank writes now and 
again, in these later years, for such complacent publications as the Aélantic 
Monthly. ‘Then he was an extremist. Now he is only a “‘liberal’’ of somewhat 
literary proclivities. 

Some of the women leaders who were most daring and ardent in their 
proclamations are living today in orderly professional life or are married and 
going on about as millions of others are going on, knowing that the world 
isn’t going to be changed this year. 

Who hears today in newspaper headlines of Crystal Eastman Benedict, 
‘who, back in the war days, led a half dozen “movements” simultaneously 
-and longed for more? Floyd Dell, another of the group who haunted Green- 
‘wich village hoping for the downfall of “the system” at half-past eight to- 
morrow morning, is numbered now simply among the litterati. 

Some of the “‘wild men” and equally hectic women of those days were 
sincere beyond question, as is always the case. Some were mere adventurers 
and some of them are today honest enough to admit it. But their sincerity 
is not the important question. 

The fact of importance is that they, like their successors in wildness, 
‘were trying to lead men and women off the sound, sure road into a cloudy 
expanse of foolishness, recklessness and anti-progress. They thought they 
‘had mastered the mystery of society and its ways and they would accept no 
counsel that did not fit their mad designs and desires. They knew and no 
one else knew. Some of them even led men and women to injury and death. 
None of them achieved any lasting, constructive measure of progress. 

These whilom leaders reviled the trade union movement. They accused 
its leaders and officers of being everything from plain old fools and fossils 
to outright, downright crooks and corruptionists. They could not credit 
any others with honesty and sense. 

These ‘‘advanced” persons of yesterday, these outstanding extremists, 
have admitted their mistake. They know now, with the passing of years, 
that they were wrong. The constructive road is the one toad of hope. A 
certain type of apostle of discontent sometimes stirs the mass to thought 
and ultimate action as no other can, but for every helpful voice crying afar 
out ahead there are a dozen blatant, idiotic, self-sufficient, self-satisfied ones 
who do nothing but damage. Theirs not to reason why; theirs but to wave the 
torch wherever they may find tinder. : They crave high excitement and they 
get it in the name of justice and progress. What physician will come some 
day to tell us what queer kink in the human brain causes these outbursts, 
makes them necessary to the afflicted individual and so dangerous to all 
others? 

But through all the storms and lashings of these birds of verbosity and 
arm waving, the constructive, solid trade union movement goes on, winning 
ground and holding what it wins. 

There are those today who stand out by themselves, or surrounded by 
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little groups who deck them with garlands of praise and salvos of cheers. 
They strive to lead their little flocks toward a promised land of sunrise, salva- 
tion and no worry. All save they are wrong about this world and its problems 
and most woefully wrong of all is this plodding old trade union movement. 
Unfortunately for the disciples of revolution, the members of this trade 
union movement have a better, firmer grip on life and its accessories than 
the workers of this or any other land. They have got somewhere through the 
trade union movement and they are getting further. Each day records 
some measure of progress gained, something added, never to be taken away. 
There is profit in this brief glance at the shouters of the past—the phrase- 
mongers, banner-wavers, and touseled street corner evangelists of crazy 
discontent. It helps us to know more surely the rightness of constructive 
progress through trade unionism, a matter about which, however, there has 
never been any doubt on the part of those who think before they orate! 





Samuel Gompers 


By Joun W. Goopson 


For over forty years he led the hosts of Labor’s cause, 

He battled for the right in defense of human laws. 

He kept the faith reposed in him thru all the hours of trial, 
And solved their problems day by day in true heroic style. 

A fearless advocate of right; no failures in his life, 

A genius in his line for the settlement of strife. 
Uncompromising friend, a bitter foe of wrong, 

In his years of tireless service throughout his whole life long. 
His worthy acts and noble deeds will live for years to come. 
He was Labor’s faithful servant, whose work has been well done; 
A loyal and trusted leader who did his best for all, 

A splendid record he has made and answered his last call: 





Conventions of International Unions, 1925 


March 9, Kansas City, Mo., Order of Sleeping 
Car Conductors. 
March 10-16, 
of Papermakers. 
April 7-19, Pittsburgh, Pa., Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 

America. 

May 1-10, New York City, Cloth, Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union. 

May 4-14, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel Baltimore, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

May 11-16, Niagara Falls, N. Y., American 
Federation of Musicians. 

May 15-16, New York City, McAlpine Hotel, 
American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association 
(Executive Board Meeting). 

July 6-13, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 6-13, 
Bookbinders. 

July 20-27, Washington, D. C., International 
Plate Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 


, International Brotherhood 


, International Brotherhood of 


August 10-15, Kalamazoo, Mich., International 
Typographical Union. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes International Alliance. 

August 17-19, Cleveland, Ohio, International: 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 7-12, Kansas City, Mo., National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

September 7-12, Boston, Mass., National Federa~ 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 7-12, Detroit, Mich., National Asso-~ 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 8, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America. . 

Sept. 14, Seattle, Washington, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 

September 14-21, , Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. 

September 14-24, , United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 21, Seattle, Washington, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 





Heading West 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


was a total loss of all sense of direction. That’s why this is written down here jy 


M «= FLA.—The compass and the thermometer had a family row and the resyjt 


the south, instead of somewhere in the west. 


Having achieved the feat of arrival 


in this land of palms—both royal and out-stretched—the marvel is that the typewriter js 
brought into action at all, for one of the principal occupations of all good tourists is for. 
getting to do today what can be put off until tomorrow or next day. The other principal 
Occupation is giving up good money for something you don’t want to somebody who hasn't 


got it but is willing to sell it. 


Alladin’s Lamp Would 
Be Junk in Florida 


ACK in the old days before Bill Bryan 
B discovered the Democtatic party there 

was a chap named Alladin who had a 
dinky lamp which produced wonderful re- 
sults. This boy could produce a Rolls 
Royce or an 80-foot yacht by just giving the 
lamp a slight massage. Down here they 
massage the desert and produce oranges 
and grape fruit in staggering quantities. 
But once you plant your feet on city side- 
walks the magic business goes blooey and a 
lamp is just so much junk. The native 


philosophy is all summed up in the homely 
phrase, “the tourist is our meat and we shall 
not want as long as he is among us.” 

Life in Miami is a great game and the . 
first rule of the game is to have the money. 


That entitles you to sit in. Nature handed 
the place everything in the book and turned 
the place over, all furnished, to the real 
estate board and the hotel keepers’ asso- 
ciation. The quartette of grand sachems 
is completed by the bankers and the boot- 
leggers. A combination like that makes a 
pretty nifty infield, if anyone wants to know 
about it. And this particular infield plays 
a snappy game. Those who don’t believe 
it are invited to try and break through. 


* * * 


Give "Em What They 
Want and Get the Cash 


HIS is one of the few remaining towns in 
America where the philosophy of gov- 
ernment is to give the people what they 

want. Such backward cities as New York 
and Philadelphia strive to make the people 
want what they get, but not so in Miami. 
Here there is never any question about 
what the people want and{they¥get it in 
wholesale quantities: 


And that’s that and this is Florida. 


Of course the tourists are ‘‘the people” 
in this equation. They come here to havea 
good time and they have the money to pay 
for a good time. The surest way to insure 
a return trip next year is to give satisfaction 
this year. 

Strange as it may seem, there are a lot of 
people who are entirely out of harmony 
with the eighteenth amendment and one of 
the things they want to do in Miami is to 
smash that amendment to smithereens, 
It can be done at $4 a quart or $36 a case, 
though of course it is more expensive where 
scenery as well as breakage has to be paid 
for. But he who is willing to deal directly 
with the bootlegger can accomplish the 
result at the prices quoted. And there is 
small necessity for being furtive about it. 
One calls on his bootlegger as openly as a 
lady calls on her modiste. The most peace- 
ful and useless looking layout in Miami is 
the rum-chasing fleet out in Biscayne Bay. 
It dresses up the place, about as naval 
officers dress up Newport, and that’s about 
all it is good for. 

Flagler Street is the Main Street of 
Miami. You can park your car there while 
the druggist’s boy brings out a ginger ale or 
coca cola for dilution purposes. The tourist 
gets what he wants in Miami. 


z*- * * 


Real Estate is the 
Game Par Excellence 


HE imponderable forces of Mother Na- 
ture distributed a great deal of land 
hereabouts. These early construction 
forces also saw to it that the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico were laid down as 
close to the shore as possible. Underneath 
this great spread of water there is a deep 
bed of sand. When the real estate men 
run short of ready made land to supply the 
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tourist demand, they get busy with machines 
that suck the sand from the bottom’ of the 
ocean and deposit it in piles which,, when 
properly equipped with palm and pine trees, 
are sold at fabulous prices. So, if you are a 
real estate man and haven’t any land to sell, 
you just hire a sand sucker and make your- 
self some land. Islands out in the bay made 
by this process are being sold for some $300 
a front foot. There are no hind feet. 

Along the streets of Miami every other 
door leads into a real estate office. The 
real estate men really wanted all the front 
doors, but the other people made such a 
fuss that a compromise was reached. These 
real estate men are mostly a most courteous 
lot. They stand at the door and invite 
you right in. Inside there are plenty of 
easy chairs and dotted lines. The usual 
calculation is one chair and one dotted line 
per visitor. Afterwards the real estate man 
buys a new automobile and the visitor walks 
home for his health. 


* * * 


Consider the Gentle 
Bootlegger’s Welfare 


A\ ‘oop top boots went the way of the 


hoop skirt new methods of transport- 

ing the illicit beverage had to be de- 
vised, but as some philosopher has said, give 
a dog a bad name and the rose will still smell 
as sweet. They are still called bootleggers, 
even though their conveyance be a sin twix, 
a speed boat or an airplane. 

This climatic paradise lies close to Nas- 
sau—good old Nassau—and it isn’t far from 
Cuba. Miami folks say the whole United 
States navy couldn’t make this neck of land, 
sand and palms dry and perhaps that’s the 
truth. 

The town is run more or less by a little 
group of bankers who know what brings 
money to Miami, and if there’s any one 
thing that banks want it is plenty of money 
in circulation. The last sheriff allowed 
things to run wide open in the full sense of 
the word. The churches couldn’t quite 
stand visible naughtiness, so they got back 
of the present sheriff, who promised to make 
‘em keep their naughtiness behind walls and 
doors. Today things look nice and lofty on 
the outside, but all the visitor needs is the 
price and sometimes a password, but not 
often. 

It is reported that one cell in the city 


lockup is used for storing the product of the 
still and the vine, and that in a pinch the 
motorcycle. cops have been pressed into 
service to haul contraband from the dock to 
the point of distribution in the city. It’s 
the kind of place where folks don’t get too 
finicky about those things which are neces- 
sary to true Florida hospitality, 

People here also are no doubt made mel- 
lower and less tight-laced by the fact that 
what sold for ten thousand today will 
bring twenty thousand tomorrow. Sky- 
rockets are the only things alive that can 
soar as rapidly as Miami real estate prices. 
What things are worth doesn’t necessarily 
have any relation to what they sell for. 
There are four newspapers here and three 
of them print more pages per day than 
Chicago and New York newspapers. That’s 
some indication of the way money rolls 
around down here in the sunshine. 

* * * 


Here’s Where the Big 
Figures Are Used 


CHOOL kids wonder what all the big 
figures in arithmetic are good for. It 
is now clear that they are for use in 

Florida. Of course Wall Street and Los 
Angeles use a share of them, but the real 
creme de la creme of the higher strategy in 
mathematics was reserved for Florida and 
more particularly for that part of Florida 
called Miami. ‘This is the place for which 
big figures were invented. Miami uses up 
more ciphers in a day than the rest of the 
country uses in a week. Now and then a 
tourist takes some of the ciphers home with 
him, but the real meaty figures mostly stay 
here. Out in Arizona I once shoved some 
pennies at a Chinaman who asked me what 
they were for. Down here real estate men 
talk the same way about anything less than 
a half million dollars. 

To be sure, a lot of this big money is con- 
versational money and a lot of the fortunes 
are purely metaphorical, but anyhow that’s 
the way things are—all in big figures, like 
the fat lady in the circus. 

* * * 


And This is One Spot 

Where There’s No Unemployment 
NEMPLOYMENT is not one of the 
evils of Miami. There is no manu- 
facturing background for the city 

and consequently the number of trades 
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represented is limited. But wherever skilled 
workers are required the wages generally are 
way above the scale. This is particularly 
true of the building trades. It is true also 
of the printing trades and it is true of what 
is so often miscalled common labor. Per- 
haps conditions will change, but that’s how 
matters stand today. 

The state itself has a magnificent agri- 
cultural background. Miami has every- 
thing that could be asked of a town that sets 
out to be the great playground of the rich, 
but Miami is not all of Florida. Florida is 
amazingly productive and is becoming more 
so each year. Its great citrus orchards are 
reaching out for California’s laurels and any 
good Floridian will tell you that those 
laurels already have been stowed away under 
the Florida belt. Be that as it may, 
Florida productivity is marvelous and get- 
ting more so. The southern third of 
Florida is truly tropical, where California 
has no truly tropical section. 


* * * 


Convicts on the Roads and 
Children in the Mills 


OMING into Florida from Washing- 
ton the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 

gia intervene, at so much per mile for the 
traveler. South Carolina and Georgia pre- 
sent a new sight—convicts doing road work 


under guard. Florida still continues the 
system. 

But there is something else in the Caro. 
linas and in Georgia. It is child labor in the 
mills. Much of the propaganda against the 
child labor amendment with which the 
national welkin is ringing is hatched and 
paid for in the Carolinas. Labor organizers 
say that in some towns the feeling has be- 
come so bitter that union meetings are fre- 
quently broken up by agents of child labor 
employers. 

The cheering thing about this situation is 
that any institution that has to be defended 
by such tactics is in a fair way to bring 
about its own downfall. The desperation 
of the defense indicates the weakness of the 
cause and no cause so weak can long with- 
stand the attack of justice. 


* * * 


Circumstances decreed that these lines 
should be written where cocoanuts grow on 
trees and poinciannas are as commonplace 
as snowdrifts in the north. By another 
month the compass will have come back 
into its own and the westward urge will dis- 
place the lethargic meanderings of the dis- 
ciples of Omar Khayyam and the high- 


binding philosophy of the late Captain’ 


Kidd. Meanwhile the interallied debt, the 
red propaganda and the row between Turkey 
and Greece are matters that will have to take 
care of themselves. 








THE TOILER, TODAY AND YESTERDAY 

American labor is no longer typified by the figure in that painting, ““The Man 
With the Hoe,” with bent back and receding forehead and all the wrongs, sorrow and 
resentment of the ages writ upon his brow. ‘The men and the women of labor of today 
have learned the dignity of ‘honest, productive toil and have come to realize their im- 
portance as the wealth producers of the world, without which toil and production, 
society and civilization itself, would shrivel and perish. 

The wage-earners of today stand erect as sovereign citizens of our Republic and 
look the whole world in the face, demanding no special rights or privileges but insisting 
that justice, freedom and democracy shall guide our industrial as well as our political 
destinies.—Samuel Gompers. 





Don’t be guided by unfair papers, or employers’ magazines. Hear both sides 
of the Labor question. 





A labor union is like a bank. If you expect to get anything out of it you must 


put something into it. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND_ 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 
America 


M. Zukerman.—We have 41 local unions and a 
total membership of 8,580. During the month 690 
members were lost. An expenditure of $370 has 
been made for 22 sick members. State of employ- 
ment is poor, but generally improving. 


International Glove Workers’ Unien 


Elizabeth Christman.—We have 9 local unions 
with 285 members. Twenty members were added 
during the month. Working conditions remain 
about the same. State of employment is generally 
fair and improving in some localities. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—There are 5,500 members 
in our 71 unions. One new union has been added 
with 23 new members, and 11 of the old members 
have been lost. A strike in Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, for the renewal of the union agreement was 
held for one week with the result a complete victory 
for the workers. There were 67 men affected. With 
the help of the secretary of the Du Quoin, IIl., cen- 
tral labor union, our local union in that city suc- 
ceeded in having a union agreement signed calling 
for an eight hour day with an increase of 25 per 
cent in wages for members. Organizing work is 
being carried on in Oakl&nd, Calif., and in Florence, 
Ala. 


International Metal Engravers’ Union 


B. H. Alstad.—We have six local unions with 140 
members. Conditions of employment are fair and 
improving. 


National Federation of Federal Employes 


James P. McKeon.—We have a total of 302 local 
unions with a membership of 22,342. During the 
month two new locals were added with an addi- 
tional membership of 110. These locals are in 
Oklahoma and California. Some slight increases 
were granted in 1925 appropriation bills. 


International Association Marble, Stone and Slate 
Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and 
Marble Setters’ Helpers. 


Stephen C. Hogan.—We have 30 local unions 
with 3,000 members. A strike in Cleveland, Ohio, 
for increase in wages and recognition lasted five 
days, resulting in a compromise to be arbitrated. 


International Molders’ Union of North America 


Victor Kleiber.—We have 416 local unions with a 
total membership of 28,254. Employment in this 
trade is slack. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of North America 


Edwin Gentzler—There are 768 members in our 
10 local unions. Besides local aid, $50 was ex- 
pended for one sick member. “Open shop’’ lock- 
out still effective at 13 points and affecting 14 shops 
State of employment is very good in factories, but 
bad in print-cutting job shops. This bad state of 
employment is due to low tariff rates which permit 
cheap foreign prints to come in at extremely low 
rates. Members are working under a three-year 
agreement. Our union is contemplating the estab- 
lishment of the full use of our union label by the 
union factories. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 
Florence.—R. J. Bailey: 
Conditions remain much the same here. About 
500 men are working on the highways. Organiza- 
tion in all the trades is needed here. Convict labor 


goods are being fought against here and union label 
goods are being brought to the foreground. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—L,. B. Sloane: 

Mining is the chief industry here. Conditions in 
the mines have improved and 200 additional work- 
ers have been placed in the-mines. They have 
union agreements. The child labor amendment 
has been passed by the state legislature. The label 
department of the state federation of labor is selling 
and advertising label goods to the merchants 
During the past month the Phoenix central labor 
council has been organized and also the electrical 
workers and blacksmiths. 


Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

There are no improvements here. The Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation has a “company”’ union. There 
are no local unions in this district. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—Charles A. Kelley: 

About 500 employes have been laid off in the 
lumber industry. The women’s union label league 
is active in increasing the demand for unign label 
goods. A building trades council has recently been 
organized. 
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Te babies of today—are the men and women 
of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
ness depend largely upon the food they receive 
during the first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Throughout the world, Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 
recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Samplz and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 


Nestle’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food 


made clothing for spring sale. City employes re- 























Groveland.—Ja mes Giambruno: 


Employes have been laid off in all industries. 
Mining and lumbering are the chief industries. 
There are a few crafts which have union agreements. 
Groveland boasts of more union labels than any 
town of its size on the Pacific coast. 

Los Angeles —George E. Bevan: 

Conditions remain the same here. The Union 
Label Committee is doing active work to increase 
the demand for union label goods. During the past 
month the cleaners and dyers have organized as 
have also the milk wagon drivers—Local No. 657. 


COLORADO 


D enver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Steam Engineers, No. 1, have increased wages 
$25 per month without a strike. Railway clerks 
and freight handlers on the C. B. Q. R. and 
the Denver & Rio Grande have received an increased 
wage of 2 cents per hour as a result of a decision 
handed down by the Railroad Labor Board. The 
building trades are idle and a large number of 
establishments have laid off workers. All build- 
ing trades have union agreements. Denver has a 
$30,000,000 building program under way, including 
a million dollar hotel. Every influence is being 
exerted to secure the ratification of the 20th amend- 
ment. We are also endeavoring to have the state 
legislature repeal the involuntary servitude features 
of the Colorado Industrial Commission Law. The 
Daniels Fisher Company, one of our largest depart- 
ment stores, has ordered $18,000 worth of union- 


ceived an increase of $1 per day, beginning Janu- 
ary 1. Office Workers’ Union No. 14491 is carrying 
on a campaign for new members. The city em- 
ployes’ union is increasing its membership at every 
meeting. A very successful conference was just 
held in Denver of the Inter-Mountain Typographi- 
cal Workers, comprising the states of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico. 


CONNECTICUT 


Noauk.—Walter H. Wolverton: 

There are no apparent changes in conditions 
locally. The writer is constantly agitating for the 
increased demand for union label goods. 


ILLINOIS 


Christopher.—H. J. Clayton: 

About 400 miners have been laid off from Mine 
No. 10 of the Old Ben Coal Company, which has 
closed down. The miners have union agreements. 
Literature in behalf of the union label is circulated 
by the trade council. The auto mechanics’ union 
is in the process of organization. 

Eldorado.—John A. Cooley: 

Mining is the chief industry here. Two new 
mines have recently opened up. Only one plant 
has closed down. Constant agitation is carried 
on to increase the sale of union label goods. 

Joliet —William Lemary: 

From 25 to_50 per cent of the workers have been 
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laid off from the paper mills, the wire mills, and the 
building industry. Good work is being carried on 
to increase the demand for the union label and mer- 
chants report an increase of business. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

The shoe factory has been laying off girls inter- 
mittently. Work is partly at a standstill now, but 
with the spring will come road construction. 

Litchfield —Henry D. Felix: 

The American Radiator Company has taken on 
450 employes. There are no “open” shops here. 
The carpenters have received a wage increase of 20 
cents per hour and a 44-hour week, making their 
wages now $1.20 per hour. There is a large de- 
mand here for union label goods. 

Streator —Thomas Kelly: 

There are no improvements of any kind here. 
Practicaily all plants are open-shop and have been 
for more than three years. Five brick and clay 
plants have closed down, throwing about 600 per- 
sons out of work. The Metal Stamping Company 
has hired about 200 additional workers. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

Building contractors have been laying off work- 
ers. The New-York Central car shops have hired 
a few additional men. The Hebco Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturing windmills, have just 
opened up a plant. The railroad workers have 
union agreements. The New York Central “com- 
pany” union and “welfare societies” in factories 
have just about gone out of existence. Literature 
is being constantly circulated to increase the de- 
mand for the union label. Local 437, Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers, has been organized during 
the month. 


Elkkart.—I. O. Stephic: 

All industries in this district have laid off work- 
ers and some few have closed down. Some work 
is opening up in the building trades. Considerable 
agitation is carried on here to increase the demand 
for the label and merchants are beginning to stock 
up. Stationary firemen and oilers, and laborers 
of the railroad shops have organized during the past 
month. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The Sherman woolen mill is working on a part- 
time basis. No plants have closed down here, but 
the majority are working on a part-time basis. 
The city railway company has hired a few addi- 
tional motormen. They are giving their employes 
group insurance. A glee club and baseball club 
has been formed by the city railway employes. 
The Des Moines Union Promotional League recently 
—— for the purpose of advocating the union 

bel. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

From 5 to 50 men have been laid off from each 
of the refineries. One refinery has closed down 
completely. The railroad employes have a shop 
union, but it is not very active. Locals here do not 





Use the paint 
that painters use 


Foe generations Dutch Boy white-lead has 
been the standard with painters. They not 
only use it in painting the houses of others. 
Because of its beauty, long life, and low cost of 
applying, Dutch Boy white-lead is the paint 
that painters use on their own homes. Mixed 
with linseed oil, it forms a tough coating that 
protects exteriors against rot and destruction. 


For interiors Dutch Boy white-lead mixed 
with Dutch Boy flatting oil produces a flat 
paint that adds new beauty to old rooms 
and greater charm to new. It flows smoothly 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway: Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 11 » Oak Street ; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 








cooperate and union labor is losing ground. At the 
present time a campaign is being carried on to in- 
crease the sale of union label goods. 


Conway Springs.—H. A. Breitenstein: 

Conditions have improved in the Pacific Railroad 
roundhouse. Considerable prospecting for oil is 
being done here now. Child labor amendment bill 
was defeated by state legislature 101 to21. Barbers 
are 100 per cent organized here. 

Lawrence.—Benjamin M. Schooley: 

Union carpenters are receiving $74 cents per hour, 
while unorganized carpenters are getting only 50 to 
75 cents an hour. Plasterers and bricklayers are 
receiving $10 per day and stonemasons $8. The 
paper mill is practically closed down. The erection 
of several new buildings is being contemplated in 
the building trades. The Jackman flour mill work 
10, 12, and 13 hour shifts. Union organizers are 
watched and workers in this mill have been let out 
for talking to union men. The writer is trying to 
secure an 8-hour day for workers in this mill. Mer- 
chants are being persuaded to carry a full line of 
union goods. 


KENTUCKY 


Somerset.—E. H. Ashley: 

Conditions are very slack now, but a big boom is 
expected in the spring in the builiing trades. Street 
construction and paving will also be undertaken as 
soon as the weather permits. Committees are using 
the label directory in ,order to increase the sale of 
union label goods. 
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Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Company 
Asphalt Roofings - Shingles - Waterproof Products 
York, Pennsylvania 











MAINE 


Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 
Conditions are improving in the paper mill. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Middleboro.—William §. Anderson: 

The weavers at the Star Mills are on strike at the 
present time. The shoe workers have a union 
agreement and have an active label committee. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids —Edward A. Kosten: 

Plasterers and plumbers are asking 25 cents per 
hour increase in wages. Work in the building 
trades is very slow at present. The street car em- 
ployes have a “benefit society”’ and all furniture in- 
dustries have a “welfare organization.” Constant 
agitation among union organizations is being car- 
ried on to increase the demand for the union label. 
An active campaign is being carried on to en- 
courage unions to build up their membership and to 
organize new unions. 


MINNESOTA 


Fairbault-—Frank N. Morgan: 

About 300 additional workers have been put on 
in the shoe factory during the last month, and 20 
new workers have been hired by the packing com- 
pany. A committee of three members are con- 
stantly agitating for the increased sale of union 
label goods. 

Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

About 500 miners have been laid off and some 
plants have closed down. A label committee from 
the central body is agitating for the purchase of 
label goods. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

The Minnesota State Federation of Labor has 
been engaged for the past two months in holding 
educational meetings in every part of the states. 
As an inducement to attract the crowd, free moving 
pictures are given and between the reels 20-minute 
talks on the trade union movement are made, 
demonstrated by slides. Prizes, contributed by 
manufacturers’ unions are also awarded. Cards are 
distributed among the audience to secure the names 
and addresses of all present. These cards are turned 
over to the central body, and in the absence of a 
central body, to those acting for the purpose of 
assisting in organization work. We assume that 
those attending these meetings are curious or else in 
sympathy with the movement. The meetings 
have demonstrated that they have been a success, 
- because they have increased the demand for union 


label products and greater interest is shown in 
attendance. We feel that when times get a little 
better, organization work can be carried on more 
successful than in the past. We feel that this 
work should be taken up in all sections of the 
country. Although considerable work is involved 
in this plan, just results are bound to come. 


MISSOURI. 


Moberly.—James E. Phillips: 

Miners are organized here and are working steady 
The writer has just made an effort to reorganize 
retail clerks. Since the railroad strike little has 
been done to increase the union label except through 
the building trades. 

Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

The coal mines in district 14 are for the greater 
part working steady at the union scale. The brick 
plant has closed down on account of the weather, 
45 men being affected. The miners have union 
agreements, but the clay workers have not. Agita- 
tion is being carried on in behalf of the union label 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

About 400 men have been laid off from the sugar 
mills. Agitation is being carried on to increase the 
demand for union label goods. 


NEW MEXICO 


A lbuquerque.—Neal Culley: 

The Santa Fe Railroad has laid off workers. 
The railroads, street car employes and miners have 
“company” unions. Agitation is carried on for the 
increased demand of union label goods and two 
stores carry label goods. , 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

About 500 employes of the New York Central 
car shops and machine shops have been laid off. 
Work in the building trades is very quiet. A 
general conference of all urfions has been called to 
try and increase the demand for union label goods. 

Dunkirk.—Charles Costantino: 

Work is very slack here and wages are at a stand- 
still. All unions at the present time are in a weak- 
ened condition. 

Hornell.—Henry E. Smith: 

Employees of the Erie Railroad have received an 
increase in wages. Some workers for this railroad 
have been laid off. The Hornell Central Labor 
Union has put on a campaign to educate the trades 
unionists to the value of buying union label goods. 
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During the past month the bakers and laborers have 
reorganized. Organization of the electrical,workers 
looks favorable for the near future. 


Middletown.—Thomas F. Walsh: 

The Manhattan Shirt Company has suspended 
operations, laying off about 80 persons. The Lust- 
berg and Nast Shirt Company has laid off about 30. 
The Farmington Straw Hat Company has closed 
down. The N. Y. O. & W. shops have a ‘‘com- 
pany” union, and a bonus system exists in the shirt 
factories. The list of local dealers is advertised 
weekly in order to increase the demand for union 
label goods. Butchers and meat cutters -were 
organized in December. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

Conditions have improved in the mines and addi- 
tional miners have been hired. Practically no 
other work has opened up. The miners have union 
agreements. Constant agitation is carried on to 
increase the sale of union label goods. 


OHIO 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

A depression has taken place in all kinds of em- 
ployment at present. From 50 to 150 workers have 
been laid off from the sugar plant and axle factory. 
Union label goods are constantly in demand. 

Middletown.—Gus Miles: 

The steel and paper mills have hired a few addi- 
tional workers. One new paper mill has opened 
up. The American Rolling Mills have union agree- 
ments. Work in the building trades is very slack 
here. Agitation is carried on among trade union- 
ists and merchants are persuaded to stock up on 
union label goods. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

Renewed interest in trade unionism by the mem- 
bers of organized labor in this city is the outstanding 
factor in our local labor movement. Building 
trades unions, following a three-year open shop 
fight, are again on the upward swing, with splendid 
prospects of recovering much lost ground. Several 
of their worst enemies have either gone bankrupt or 
have left the city. The same fact may be noted 
among manufacturers and merchants who joined 
the campaign to destroy trade unionism in Spring- 
field. A workers’ college has been established. 
Much interest is being manifested by representa- 
tive trade unionists. The assembly, local unions 
and students are financing the cost. For several 
years the Trades and Labor Assembly has been 
sending graduates from Springfield High School to 
Wittenberg College. Six scholarships are awarded 
each year to students, who, otherwise, through lack 
of funds, would be deprived of the opportunity of 
a higher education. In addition, special assistance 
is granted to scholars already in college. Annual 
report showed the Labor Temple company free from 
indebtedness, and that it has successfully weathered 
the financial depression. The Labor Temple has 
been a great asset to the movement in this city. 
The fight of the Typographical Union against the 
Crowell Publishing- Company is the chief contro- 
versy now existing in the city. The company 
publishes Colliers’, The American, and the Woman’s 





Trading with merchants who give you a discount for cash 
is a sound business policy. That’s why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: “*We Give 24 Green Stamps” 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
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Home Companion. ‘There is much need for organi- 
zation among metal craftsmen. Wages and work- 
ing conditions are poor for these mechanics. In 
most of the plants there is very little work. 

Youngstown.—Ernest Broemele: 

The steel plants have hired about 10 per cent 
additional workers. Some new office buildings are 
being erected. The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
have a “company” union. Literature is being dis- 
tributed to increase the demand for union labels, 
and the results are satisfactory. 

Youngstown.—Ode J. Grubb: 

Work in the steel industries is picking up in Ohio, 
but these industries are unorganized. The Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube have a “company” union. 

Zanesville—Samuel Mills: 

The chief industries here are the tile and glass 
works and the sheet and tube mills. They have no 
union agreements. Label goods are being called 
for by members of the building and federated trades 
and by mechanics. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hartshorne.—E. C. Robertson: 

The Rock Island Coal and Mining Company has 
opened up two mines in the Hartshorne field. Four 
or five mines have opened up in the McAlester 
field, and on the M. K. T. track, between McAlester 
and Wilburton, six or seven mines have opened up. 
They are all open shop and conditions are very 
bad. 

McAlester.—R. O. Jaggers: 

The oil mill and cotton compress each laid off 
about 75 workers. The mines have put on about 
3,000 workers. Small independent mines have 
union agreements. Railroad workers have “‘com- 
pany” unions. Efforts are being made to revive 
the McAlester Trades and Labor Council which has 
been inactive. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pottsville —Jere Breman: 

Conditions remain the same here. There are no 
“company” unions in this section. Committees 
from various unions and the writer are agitating for 
union label goods. 

Punxsutawney.—James L. Carmin: 
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The Tibbey-Braumer Glass Company has hired 
a few additional men. 

Wilkes- Barre.—William J. Kromelbein: 

Soft drink bottlers and drivers received an in- 
crease in wages ranging from $2.50 to $7 per week, 
the lower paid men receiving the larger increase. 
This was brought about through negotiations. 
Only the miners have union agreements. ‘To in- 
crease the demand for the union label literature is 
circulated from time to time among members. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Valley Falls —Edward H. Monis: 

There has been a general lay-off in the building 
trades. Additional workers have been hired in the 
textile industry. The Rhode Island state branch 
and other favorable organizations are preparing for 
ratification of child labor bill by state legislature. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mitchell —F. J. Purdy: 

Employes of the railroads have been laid off. 
They have union agreements. Farming, creamer- 
ies, and flour mills are the chief industries here. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville —Luther Sherrill: 

The printers have organized a ladies’ auxiliary. 
“Spend union-earned moncy for union-made goods,”’ 
is slogan. They will also assist in civic movement 
and will affiliate with the national organization. 
Union print shops are adding new equipment. 
The business of non-union shops is falling off and 
they aré in a good way to be organized now. 


TEXAS 


Palestine —Edward M. Ware: 

Railroading and the building industry are the 
chief industries in this community. The railroad 
has a “company”’ union in the shop crafts, but it is 
very inactive. 

WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—C. E. Roaney: 

Some of the lumber mills have closed down, laying 
off from 100 to 250 men. A beet sugar plant is 
under construction. A campaign is being carried 
on at the present time to increase the sale of union 


label goods. 
WYOMING 


Lander.—William McMann. 

The Golden Rule Store has reduced its working 
hours to eight hours straight. The Brower Planing 
Mill is working only half time. A regular demand 
is made here for union label goods. 

Rawlins.—C. E. Highy: : 

Conditions of employment are very quiet here. 
The P. & R. at Parco has laid off workers. Building 
contractors have received a contract for spring to 
build a $275,000 school. Agitation is being carried 
on to increase the demand for union label goods and 
splendid results are being achieved. 

Rock Springs.—W. J. Rodda: 

About one-half of the mines are working B 
time and all other business is at a standstill. here 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


has been a general lay-off in the building trades,” 
Miners’ here have union agreements, and most of 


other trades are organized with the exception of the 


retail clerks. The Central Labor Union is con 
stantly agitating for the sale of union label goods. ~~ 


CANADA—BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver.—Percy R. Bengough: 

As a result of our efforts a “Province Act’’ has 
been placed on the statutes limiting the hours of 
labor in all industries except agriculture, horti- 
culture, and dairying to eight hours. Practically 
all industries have laid off workers. Some road 
construction and land clearing is being done to 
relieve unemployment. Our label committee is 
active at all times and the results are noted by the 
increased demand for label goods. A local union 
of camp cooks is in the process of organization. 


CANADA—QUEBEC 


Sherbrooke.-—George Douglas Hazle: 

Conditions are far from normal in this city. 
Workers have been laid off from the Ingersoll Rand 
Company, Fairbanks Company, and the Brake 
Shoe Company. Almost 1,000 men have been 
affected. The McKinnon Steel Company has 
completely closed down. 


PANAMA—CANAL ZONE 


Balboa.—Louis Townsley: 

All work in the Canal Zone is under government 
supervision. The wage award effective in the navy 
yards of the United States, January 1, shows a 
slight increase, and the increase will be paid on the 
Panama Canal, but this is not satisfactory to the 
canalemployes. Heretofore the wage rate has been 
based on the rates paid at the six highest paid navy 
yards inthe U.S. This year the plan is to make a 
fight to get an average rate of the four highest yards 
instead of six. This is to be put before the governor 
in February. The principal duty of an organizer 
here is to increase membership in existing unions. 
About 50 per cent of the workers are organized. 
The employes have financed a long fight for the 
restoration of privileges of free rent, etc., taken 
away by former President Harding. We have one 
newspaper here which is friendly to labor and runs 
an organized labor column daily. 


PORTO RICO 


Yanco.—Max Mattei Rivera: 

The workers of Porto Rico have suffered a great 
disappointment because of the illegal triumph ob- 
tained by the “Alianza Puertorriquena.” The last 
elections defeated the aspirations of the working 
people. Agitation has been carried on in the central 
bodies and the workers are earning a salary of 50 and 
60 cents a day and for special work 80 cents a day 
for 8 and 10 hours of hard work. In the factories 
workers earn from 80 cents to $1 for 12 to 14 work- 
ing hours, day and night. In the coffee zone the 
workers are in very bad condition, earning salaries 
from 25 to 40 cents a day for a day of 10 to 12 hours. 
The work of women and children in this zone is 
equal to the work of men, but they are only paid 
from 15 to 30 cents per day. 





